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GUANO: 


ITS NATURE AND USE. 
BY PROFESSOR HARDY, OF VA. 


[ {= The following article, from the pen of Professor Harpy, we deem of sufficient importance 
to occupy the first place im the Agricultural Journal for the present month. The nature and qual- 
ities of different kinds of Manures are attracting the attention of intelligent farmers at the present 
time, to an extent quite unknown in the previous agricultural history of our country. Especially 
is this remark true of Guano—the peculiar properties of which, together with the experiments 
which have been made and the results ascertained by its use in the United States and elsewhere, 
are so ably and lucidly set forth by Mr. Harpy in the following pages: |} 


To J. 3. Skinner, Esg.— 

Sir: The attention of our agricultural com- 
munity has been specially directed, within a 
year or two past, to the use of Guano as a ma- 
nure, but no decisive results, it seems, have yet 
been obtained in thiscountry. It may, perhaps, 
be useful now, before another crop is planted, 
to review the subject and ascertain, if ranpets | 
what has been done and what may be expect- 
ed. I design, at the present time, to bring to- 
gether, in as short space as possible, the most 
important facts known respecting this substance, 
and to add any suggestions which may be pre- 
sented. 

In 1806, Bonplace and Humboldt delivered 
to MM. Vanquelin and Fourcroy a specimen 
of Peruvian Guano for analysis. They found 
that it contained 25 per cent. of uric acid com- 
bined with ammonia and potassa; also oxalate 
of ammonia, sal ammoniac, oxalate of potassa, 
phosphates of potassa and lime, chloride of po- 


a: = (enna Since these re- | has analyzed Guano, and his results are given ! 





sults were published, several analyses have 
been attempted ; and we shall place before the 
reader, in the following tables, such accounts as 
we have in hand. We place first the analyses 
of Vélkel, Klaproth and Bartels. 

ces. 
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Mr. Hennell, of Apothecaries’ Hall, England, 
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in the table below. Dr. Fownes has analyzed 
two samples—one “of a light brown color and 
extremely offensive smell,” the other “deeper 
in color and without smell.” 

HENNELL. Dn. FOWNES. 


Substances. No.1. No. 2. 
Phosphate of lime. .......-. 305 
Phosphate of lime and mag- 992 412 
re # = 
Oxalate of ammonia, uric 
acid, carbonate of ammo- ’ . 
nia, organic matter, and 665 662 446 
water. . oeciarenss ove sap 
Alkaline phosphates, chlo- . 
rides, and sulphates. - .. . } 30 6 6148 
BM intirncoicase vases 1000 1000 1000 


Prof. Johnston took two specimens of Guano 
from the same box, and found in one 8 per cent. 
of sand, and in the other 11-5 percent. The 
other constituents are given in the following 
table: 


Substances. §JOHNSTON—No. 1. 
Water, salts of ammonia, and organic matter, } 93-5 
expelled by a red heat.........--.------ 
Sul 18 
Common salt, with a little phosphate of soda. 303 
Phosphate of lime, with a little phosphate of 44-4 


magnesia and carbonate of lime. ........ 
Di) (ici sctshendditeabebedeebedinn ke 100°0 
Substances. No. 2. 
Water, and carbonic and oxalic acids, &c. } 515 
expelled by a red heat.......-....------ 
PEE ctichcchbsdcnkesteccnstcegheh dba rath 70 
Nias 0 4d na edited tania nadine 0-8 


Common salt, with a little phosphate and sul- } ,).4 
CE ED, cane cncapsl cesses sens ses op 
Phosphate of lime, with a little phosphate of 
magnesia and carbonate of lime......... 


293 
The preceding tables give the composition of 
South American Guano; the African has been 
analyzed by the joint labors of Dr. Ure and the 
Messrs. Francis and Philips. Their analyses of 
three specimens are found in the next table: 


Substances. No.1. No.2. No.3. 
ere 27:13 285 26:0 
in dsvencccesecensses 97 72 
Ammoniacal salts, i : 

matter, and uric a... 32-96 65 = 388 
Alkaline salts, chiefly — 

with sulphuric acid, phos- 7-08 60 42 

phoric acid, and hydro- 

chioric acid............. 

Phosphates of lime, magne- Se2ce 185 198 
vss emmiepiod, Tae Ae 
itn ccniguperien 19000 1000 1000 


Dr. Ure has also published the average of 
several analyses performed by himself. 
Dr. Urr’s AVERAGE.* 


ic matter, containing nitrogen, and capable 
of affording from 8 to 17 per cent. of ammonia 


by slow decomposition in the soil............ 50°0 
SNE os ctkBiR eons cdthcnascconcvccsayactenes 110 
OND EE IID. 6 0c snscncssccseremansocnes 25°0 
Ammonia, phosphate of magnesia, phosphate of 
ammonia, and oxalate of ammonia, containing 
from 4 to 9 per cent. of ammonia. ........... 13:0 
Silicious matter from the crops of the birds.... 10 
Pecccccccccededvndavsctensccnctacscova 100-0 


* For these tables I am indebted to the various 
works of Liebig, Boussingault, Petzholdt, Johnston, 
Thaér, and to the Farmers’ Library. 
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During the summer of 1845, I received a spe- | 
cimen of Guano from Dr. Tignal Jones, of this ( 
county: it was obtained by the Agricultural | 
Club, of which he is a member, from Mesars. 
McIlvaine and Brownley, Petersburg, Va., and 
warranted to be the genuine South American. 
The following results have been obtained from 
its examination : 

Water at the temperature of 1152 F. dissolves 
66°5 per cent. 

Hydrochloric acid dissolves 90 per cent. 

From 100 ggains, by the use of lime and hy- 
drochloric acid, I get 25 grains of sal ammoniac. 

Accerding to Petzholdt, 68 per cent. of the 
genuine Guano is soluble in lukewarm water, 
94 per cent. in hydrochloric acid, and 100 grains 
give 27 of sal ammoniac. By comparing these 
numbers with those I have obtained, any one 
can form an opinion as to the genuineness of the 
article. Considering the variable composition 
of Guano, I should conclude that the specimen I 
have received is genuine, though the preceding 
results would seem to justify some doubt. 

As I have attempted to examine this speci- 
men with some accuracy, it may, perhaps, be 
interesting to some of my readers to know my 
results. In the succeeding table I give them 
for three different analyses : 
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Substances. No.1, No.2. No.3. 
EE .ndadctcaavkasen 8:33 790 8:12 
Water, and carbonic, oxalic 

and uric acids, &c. expel- 

led by a red heat........ 5650 5530 5800 , 
Common salt, phosphoric 

and sulphuric acids, with 

CED, evden cnaadeees 9°27 10-12 9:00 
Phosphate of lime and mag- 

le chndivasmintinesed 2460 2550 2350 | 
Sand (nearly uniform)..... 1:00 1:00 100 
Oi ciineslee 60045094 sneer 0-30 0-18 038 

| ee 10000 10000 10000 


The specimen I examined was of a light 


smell, with small white portions intermingling 
with the mass. 

By a comparison of any of the preceding ta- 
bles, we shall perceive that the composition of 
Guano is by no means uniform. Of the fifteen 
analyses given, no two are identical; and, in- 
deed, the methods of research adopted by chem- 
ists, as well as the terms in which their results 
are stated, are so various that the composition of 
the manure appears to be less aniform than it is 
in fact. The results of Vélkel, Klaproth and 
Bartels, who, more than any other chemists, 
have given the ultimate constituents, are similar, 
though far from being identical ; and the same 
remark might also be made of Dr. Ure’s ave- { 
rage, Prof. Johnston’s analyses, and my own (if 
I may compare mine with theirs). A similar 
approximation is found in the table containing 
the results of Mr. Hennell and Dr. Fownes.— 
Bui, notwithstanding these real approximations, 
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the conclusion, from the tables, is yet inevitable 
that the composition of Guano is exceedingly 
variable. 

It must be observed, however, that, while its 
composition is not uniform, it contains large 
amounts of the earthy phosphates and the am- 
moniacal and alkaline salts, all of which are con- 
sidered active manures. We may consider it 
an impure compound of the phosphates of lime 
and magnesia, and of the ammoniacal and alka- 
line salts. 

Several attempts have been made to form ar- 
tificial Guano—that is, to combine salts in such 
proportions that the mixture shall have the same 
properties and value as Guano. As the supply 
of natural Guano is thought to be limited, it is 
matter of importance to form an artificial com- 
pound of equal value, if, indeed, the substance 
be as valuable in Agriculture as some have rep- 
resented. I shall add, therefore, at this place, 
the composition of one or two specimens of arti- 
ficial Guano. The following is that recommead- 
ed by Petzholdt : 


Bone dust, or phosphate of lime...... 3 cwt. 


Sulphate of ammonia. .............-. 1 cwt. 
Common salt........--.-----+--+---- 1 cwt. 
Sulphate of soda............-.-.--.- 10 Ibs. 
POGHERER oc cccccccosccccccooceccecs 10 Ibs. 

ee 520 Ibs 


I give also the composition of Johnston's mix- 
ture, the basis of Turnbull’s artificial Guano, 
mentioned in a succeeding table : 


Sulphate of ammonia. .........---- 100 Ibs. 
Ps + case eepiie dnccccececececes 5 lbs. 
Common salt. .....-..-..-.----+--- 100 Ibs. 
Dry sulphate of soda..............- 11 lbs. 

DOA... cncrceneccencsecencocntd 531 lbs. 


Johnston considers this amount fully equal in 
efficacy to 4 cwt. of Guano which cost more than 
twice as much. 

Dr. Liebig has undertaken toreduce the same 
principle to practice on a large scale. His ob- 
ject is to form an artificial Guano or manure for 
every plant. Having determined its mineral 
constituents, and the ratio in which they enter 
the plant, he combines on this basis various salts, 
to form a manure suitable for the plant. The 
mineral constituents of Havana tobacco, for in- 
stance, may be stated as follows: 


Salts of a ee er 24°30 
* esia and lime........... 67-40 
eek caso ncepeaetnancesupee anne 8:30 
ick seccdssnksonisnecneael 100-00 


The principle is obvious and rational that 
these substances, combined in the ratio of the 
corresponding numbers, should form a sufficient 
manure for Havana tobacco. We may safely 





* 7 bushels—containing 35 lbs. Am. 
(995) 


pronounce as to the correctness of the theory in- 
volved, and may we not hope that experience 
and skill will develop results of high interest 
to Agriculture? Perhaps the introduction of 
Guano, as a manure among us, may be of great- 
er benefit to Agriculture, by suggesting new 
methods of forming artificial manures, than by 
any special use we can make of the natural sub- 
stance. 

I shall now proceed to notice, as briefly as 
possible, those facts which bear on the value of 
Guano in practical Agriculture. 

Prof. Johnston says:—“Its real origin was 
known to the government of the Incas, and its 
national importance fully understood. It was 
made a capital offence to kill the young birdson 
the Guano Islands.” It has been used in Pera 
for so long a period that “the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” contributing more 
to the happiness of the people and the security 
of Government than her richest mines. The 
small rocky islands, Chinche, Ilo, Iza and Arica, 
have for ages been the source of agricultural 
wealth to the neighboring nations. Humboldt 
stated more than twenty years ago that “ fifty 
vessels were annually loaded at Chinche alone 
with the Guano, each trader carrying from one 
thousand five hundred to two thousand cubic 
feet.” The Peruvian farmer uses it chiefly for 
Indian corn; and Mr. Bland, of Liverpool, who 
has resided on the coast of Peru many years, 
has stated—*“ In the valley of Chaucay, distant 
from Lima about forty miles, a soil which, with- 
out Guano, is capable of producing only 15 for 
1 of Indian corn, with Guano is made to produce 
300 for 1.” It is not only employed for manure 
in the provinces which lie along the coast, but 
it is carried across the desert of Atacama many 
leagues inland, “on the backs of mules, over 
rough mountain paths, and at a great expense, 
for the use of the agricultural districts of Pera 
and Bolivia.” Some have estimated that Peru 
alone purchases annually ten millions of pounds 
for her own use. 

In the United States, and especially in Great 
Britain, many experiments have been made 
with the view of testing the value of Guano as 
a manure in those countries. All such experi- 
ments we shall not pretend to give, but we shall 
notice them at some length, both with the view 
of directing attention to them and with the hope 
that the Agriculturists of the United States may 
be exciied to greater care in testing this and 
other manures. 

Johnston in bis admirable “ Lectures on the 
Applications of Chemistry and Geology to Ag- 
riculture,”’ has reported a large number of valu- 
able results, obtained at the expense of much la- 
| bor and skill. Every person who desires to be 
_ an intelligent farmer should have in his posses- 
_ sion these “ Lectures,” from the press of Wiley 
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& Putnam—a work containing, in our judgment, | the English language. The following tables 
more agricultural science and information wor- | embrace a small portion of what Johnston has 
thy of confidence than any other single work in | reported respecting Guano: 


Taste I. Comparative Experiments with various substances used as Manures for growing 
Trish Potatoes, planted 18th May and lifted 12th October, 1842. The quantity of land in 
each plot was one-sixteenth of an imperial acre. 





; ; Cost of manure 
Descriptions of Manures used, and kinds Quantity of manure {Produce in tons,| per acre, in 
of Potatoes. per acre. &c. per acre. |sterling money. 
A—WHITE DON POTATO. tons. cwt. qrs. | . 
Turnbull's humus 1 8 








ee 


Rape dust ms S¢ 
Turnbull's prepared bones : 13 14 
Turnbull's artificial Guano : 10 15 
Natural Guano 18 9 
B.—RED DON POTATO. 
Soil, simple 6 15 
'W ood ashes 7 10 
Natural Guano ee 
Do. and wood ashes 4cwt. 25 bush. ashes....} 15 15 
Do. do. and wood charcval..|4 cwt. 20 bush. charcoal.| 17 10 
Turnbull's artificial Guano 12-15 
Do. and wood ashes....|4 cwt. 25 bush. ashes....| 12 15 

Turnbull’s prepared bones,and wood 
4cwt. 25 bush. ashes....; 13 14 


12 15 
Rape dust 10 0 
Do. and wood ashes -| 14 0 
Potash and quick-lime, (1 Ib. potash 
to 1} tons lime) 6 9 15 
Gypsum 9 15 
Salt and quick-lime, (4 cwt. salt to 
1} tons him 10 
Bone dust 4 15 
C—CONNAUGHT CUPS POTATO. 
GR. Ta SEINE i ccccvecccncceses ial 15 


22. 15 
23. 13 14 
24. 13 +O 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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The above manures were put in with the potato cutting—no top-dressing being afterward ap- 
plied. 


TaBLe II. Comparative Effects of Guano, Farm-yard Manure, Gypsum, &c. by themselves» 
and in mixture upon Potatoes, of different varieties, planted 25th, 26th and 27th April— 
lifted, measured and weighed from 12th to 14th October, 1843—on one-eighth of an imperial 


) 
) 
) 
) 
} 
P 
5 
4 
2 








Quantity Cost of Produce | Value of Potatoes| Variety of Potato 
Manures. applied. Manure. | per acre. | at 40s. per ton. used. 


c, yds. qrs. Ibs. 8. tons. cwt. & «6. 
2} iu 4 5 10 Perths, Reds. 


12 
3 
Farm-yard manure..| 2} 12 0 : 0 Rough Reds. 
Farm-yard manure..| 5 15 10 Do. 
0 0 Cups. 





14 


5 
3 
12 





14 
Farm-yard manure..} 2} 





14 
Farm-yard manure..} 2} 0 Do. 
Gypsum 14 
Farm-yard manure..| 5 

Gypsum (top-dr.).... 
Farm-yard manure..| 5 

Guano 14 


2} 


Farm-yard manure..| 5 


a ee 
AO PPP A ee 


~ 
onmw 


30 10 Do. 
28 #0 Do. 
16 32 10 Buffs. 
15 30 6«O Do. 

12 24 0 Berw’ks, Blues* 
10 1 21 10 Do. 


RT I SIN TIE 


ae 
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2 14 
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* For some information as to the terms used in these tables, and in the “ Lectures” by Prof. Johnston, see 
Note at the end of this communication. 
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TaBLe III. Comparative Effects of Guano 
and other Manures on Turnips, Potatoes, 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, and Hay. 


SWEDISH TURNIPS, 


Produce per acre. 
Top-dressed with Tons, Cwt. 
1. Farm-yard manure....20 tons..... 18 il 
oe a es ce Codi FOWR-.0.8 8 
2. Farm-yard manure....20 tons..... 16 18 
GONE” . .cccsccsuucte 23 cwt..... 17 4 
INS icine ob weenie 32 bush. .... 15 17 
YELLOW TURNIPS. 
DM casescusaaa eae Scwt.....88 2% 
Rape dust............ 15 cwt...... 24 11 
EE Ee a 30 bush..... 17. 2 
POTATOES. 
i I te cate ales Ghia Shi. cons 18 9 
RM cconstcsntns E Wiboecas 12 6 
Te Wisetbueeck msm aes COUR. oven 14. 6 
BO GUE ccccodeccces XG owed 10 0 
ORO GO sccesccssené 45 bush..... 9 15 
Rear yee 13 14 
Rape dust ............ R Gil. coos 13 0 
Bone dast ............ 45 bush..... 13 14 
WHEAT Bush, Lbs. 
Sy: ME Cc xcnevnceuwese b> ie Sperts 48 0 
Rape dust ............ 1€ cwt...... 51 0 
Undressed............ ---.474 0 
OE cin on Wahseswes « 3 owt... 30 40 
re sooell a8 
yt oe Lek setantnwe yee 32 20 
Undressed............ —e ee 
CE venckonsnndonece S Oc onks 46 15 
Nitrate of soda........ 3 OWE. ceed 51 18 
0 ee —— ie 
OD a cteccvesvoence lf cwt.....45 0 
Nitrate of soda........ li cwt.....41 0 
Undressed. ........... ee aa 
BARLEY. 
ED ctnidwakeeesae 3 CWh.c cece 64 O 
Undressed. ........-<< sweet? ..28 
OATS 
Bin ME cnntoesteckince 9 OWE: sacs 70 8260 
vtesaienese.- cae 53 0 
Dh I i ncnasunasea 3 CWhiscosd 48 16 
Nitrate of soda........ 1 ew6.%ase 50 «~O 
Undressed............ itewead. ae 
BEANS. 
GOOMD 2 onosececccccce 2 cwt...... 333 0 
Rape dust ............ 16 cwt...... 3 6 C(O 
Nitrate of soda........ 1 cwt...... = -@ 
Undressed............ — 
HAY. Tons, Cwt. 
Dh iM intenecnevanes 1} cwt..... 1 18 
Nitrate of soda........ 1g cwt..... 2 10 
Undressed...........- cose ht SG 
i SE nats Gh cccnedswn 1] cwt..... $ 6s 
Nitrate of soda........ 6 o@his.c..1 . 
Undressed...........- avab. he ae 


The various localities where these results were 
obtained we omit to mention ; we also leave our 
agricultural readers to make their own infer- 
ences from the tables. 

Robert Monteith, Esq., and David Barclay, 
Esq., M. P., have published the results of ex- 
periments, made by themselves, very favorable 





* Mixed with 1 cwt. of charcoal powder. 
+ Mixed with 20 bush. wood ashes. 
t The manure was here applied to the potato cut- 





lit 


to the use of Guano. (Vide Montuiy JournaL 
OF AGRICULTURE, pp. 134—364.) 

W hat was declared as the opinion of a club 
of English farmers in 1845, seems to be the pre- 
vailing opinion in Great Britain, “ that Guano is 
an important auxiliary to the resources of the 
farmer in obtaining luxuriant crops, and is the 
cheapest and most important substitute for farm- 
yard manure, being found, in some instances to 
produce as good crops at half the cost.” (Vide 
MonTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, p. 241.) 

In the preceding tables of Prof. Johnston, we 
observe some instances where Guano, applied 
as a top-dressing to wheat and oats, had no bene- 
ficial effect, and, in other cases, its benefit was 
very partial. The excessive drouth of 1842 is 
assigned as the cause of these failures, and it is 
also probable that Guano is not so apt to havea 
favorable influence, if applied as a top-dressing. 

Omitting much that has been reported by En- 
glish experimenters, we pass to what has been 
done in the United States. Very few, if any, 
accurate experiments has been made in this 
country within our knowledge, and the larger 
portion of what we shall use may be found in 
detail at page 29 of the MontTHLy JOURNAL 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

Twenty years ago, Governor Lloyd, of Mary- 
land, reported “ that the effects of Guano as ap- 
plied to Indian corn were remarkably favor- 
able.” Mr. Mackenzie has published in the 
Southern Planter that, after applying it in va- 
rious ways to wheat, corn, and oats, “ the money 
and labor he has expended on Guanohave been 
entirely thrown away.” Mr. Tatum, of the 
Farmers’ Cabinet, gives an account of some tri- 
als on the farm of Mr. Richie, near New-York ; 
one of which he thinks shows, at any rate, “ that 
there is virtue in Guano.” In this case it was 
applied to oats. Mr. Stabler, of Maryland, has 
reported very favorably of its effects on his 
wheat and oats, and concludes that his crop of 
1845 will twice overpay him for the Guano used. 
In some experiments by Hon. Mr. Pearce, it was 
applied to grass, wheat, oats, clover and corn. 
With grass, wheat and clover, the effect was fa- 
vorable ; with oats and corn,unfavorable. “So far” 
he says, “Iam much pleased with the Guano.” 
Dr. Dupuy and T. P. Pleasants of Petersburg, 
Virginia, have published very encouraging ac- 
counts of its application to tobacco plants, cab- 
bage plants, and other garden vegetables ; also 
wheat, cats, and Irish Potatoes. They failed in 
some instances, on account of the drouth of 
last year.” Mr. Pleasants says, “In fine, consid- 
ering the character of the season, the results are 
in almost every way satisfactory.” More re- 
cently, on page 413 of the Journal, he gives a 
still more favorable account of these experi- 
ments at Petersburg, and concludes, “ I feel no 
hesitation in making another trial.” Mr. Oddie, 
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of Rockland, New York, steeps his seed in the 
liquid Guano, and finds it to be an admirable 
emetic for the crows—the best scare-crow 
extant,”—a rather odd application of bird-dung. 

Mr. Teschemacher of Boston, a man both of 
scientific and practical knowledge, holds the 
following language on the subject: “I confess 
I am surprised to hear of so many failures—al/ 
which I have been able to investigate arise from 
error in application. In no soil but a stiff clay 
can it fail to produce its effects ; in no soil but 
one amply provided already with phosphate of 
lime can its effects fail to be permanent.” (Vide 
Mon. Jour. Agr., p. 150.) 

I have received from gentlemen of this coun- 
ty some information as to their use of Guano. 
Capt. H. Lockett, having mixed it with ashes in 
the ratio of one measure to seven, applied the 
mixture to a portion of tobacco, at the same time 
applying wood-ashes to another portion. He 
observed no difference between the effects of 
the mixture and those of the ashes alone. In 
both instances the crop was more thriving than 
on the land not manured. 

J. J. Williamson, Esq., used it for wheat and 
tobacco. For tobacco, not more than a tea- 
spoonful to the hill; the crop was as good as 
that on much stronger land. Wheat, top-dressed, 
became green, but the crop was not thought to 
be larger. 

Alexander Jones, Esq., used a mixture of 8 
Ibs. of Guano, to a half bushel of wood ashes and 
applied it to a patch of tobacco plants 10 by 16. 
It killed them outright. With wheat it was more 
tolerable. 

These gentlemen agree in the opinion that 
the severe drouth of last year seriously inter- 
fered in their experiments with Guano.* 

Such is the sum of our information on the use 
of this manure in Great Britain and this coun- 
try. One or two obvious remarks present them- 
selves. 

1. It is doubtful according to the testimony 
presented above, whether Geano can be used 
profitably in the United States. Future experi- 
ments must determine the question. 

2. Considering the beneficial effects of Guano 
in England and the conflicting accounts as to its 
use in this country during the unusually dry sea- 
son of 1845., it should seem that agriculturists 
ought to be encouraged to give the manure a 
fair and full trial the present year. No manure 
untried before and elsewhere beneficial can be 
pradently discarded by the American farmer, 
because it was not able to contend successfuliy 
with the drouth of the past season. 

3. Whatever other conclusion may be drawn 
from the results we have brought together, it is 
obvious that English farmers have attained to 

* The Guano they used was of the same lot with 





greater precision and skill than the American in 
conducting agricultural experiments. We shall, 
therefore, close this essay with a few suggestions 
respecting such experiments. 

1. The object of the experiments should be to 
test the comparative value of different manures 
as to specific crops. Statements of a general in- 
definite nature are of little value. Precision is 
as important as correctness. 

2d. The quantity of land manured in each 
case should be measured; the kind, cost and 
amount of each manure, and the time and man- 
ner of its application should be given; the crop, 
when mature, should be carefully gathered, 
weighed, or measured; and the relative cost of 
the manures per 100 lbs. or bushel should be 
precisely ascertained. 

Tables 1 and 2 are well constracted and may 
be safely imitated by all who wish to obtain and 
publish accurate information. In all instances 
an equal portion of unmanured land should be 
cultivated. 

3d. If scientific men could be employed, the 
land, the manures and the crops should be ana- 
lyzed. While this cannot be expected in but 
few instances, it should be attempted wherever 
it is practicable ; and the result must be highly 
creditable both to American science and Ameri- 
can husbandry. 

4th. Every agricultural club and association 
should have in view at all seasons of the year some 
well-defined specific objects to be accomplished. 
The subjects requiring the attention of the intel- 
ligent farmer are numerous and interesting; 
and no season should be permitted to arrive 
without bringing the results of some well-con- 
ducted skillful experiment. 

If these plain and obviously correct rules had 
been observed the past year in the the experi- 
ments with Guano, instead of loose statements 
and indefinite opinions, American husbandry 
would have presented to the world a mass of 
well authenticated facts and precise agricultural 
statistics. May another year be crowned with 
a richer harvest of agricultural knowledge and 
more abundant stores of agricultural products. 

J. W. HARDY. 


Randolph, Macon College, Va., Feb. 15, 1846. 


Norr.—Imperial, Scotch and various other acres 
are referred to in agricultural works. 

The English acre, as established by statute in the 
reign of Henry VIII, is the same with the American 
acre, and contains 4,840 square yards. With this we 


compare others. 
English acre. ......... 4,840 square yards. 
ey |S OSES 6,1504 do. do. 
eee ee 7,8414 do. do. 
French, (arpent) acre.. 6,050 do. do. 
Welch acre............ 9,680 do. | do. 


Staffordshire acre...... 10,240 ‘do. do. 
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‘that I received from Dr. Jones. In other counties of England more than 15.000 
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square acres are included in the acre, 28 feet being 
the perch or pole instead of 16}. 

The varieties of potatoes in Great Britain and Ire- 
land are very numerous. A native of the Emerald 
Isle has told me he was acquainted with 100 kinds, 
and Rees mentions more than sixty. The names 
given them are taken from some property, use or 
excellences, or from the place where they are 
grown. Thus, Connaught Cups take their name 
from that part of Ireland called ConnaugAt, and from 
the use sometimes made of them by the peasantry. 
White and Red Dons are white and red gentlemen. 
Berwick Blues and Perth Reds are distinguished by 
their color and the Scottish towns, Perth, and Ber- 
wick. 





pions ; Winter, Late, Red-nose and Pink-nose Kid- 
neys; Irish Apples, Golden Tags, Ox Noble, Poor 
Man’s Profit, Lady Queens, Lords,—and the gentle- 
men before-mentioned—the Dons, and the Drunken 
Landlord. 

This root is said to be a native of Peru—the land 
of Guano, and was first carried to Europe by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who on his return from Virginia in 
1623, left the seed in Ireland. It may now be called 
the bread-root of Europe. With the manure from its 
native country more than 18 tons per imperial acre 


have been produced in England. 





PROSPECTS IN VIRGINIA FOR NEW SETTLERS. 


PROPOSED SETTLEMENT OF NEW-JERSEY FARMERS IN THE VICINITY OF PETERSBURG. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Library: 
Hicxsrorp, Greenville Co. Va. Feb. 12, 1846. 

Tus place takes its name from the circum- 
stance of its being a “fording” place on the 
“ Mcherrin ’ River, and is the seat of govern- 
ment of the county above named. The sur- 
rounding count y is flat, and the growth of tim- 
ber is pine andoak. I did not expect so soon to 
strike the cotton region, but that plant consti- 
tutes, here at the end of a day’s railroad journey 
from W ashington, one of the chief staples of the 
county; hence it is carried by railroad to the 
Factories at Petersburg, and the surplus thence 
to the North, where capital, greater industry 
and superior intelligence, assisted by the legisla- 
tion of the country, are levying, and will forever 
levy contributions on sloth and ignorance. By 
superior intelligence I do not mean that there 
are not, in the slaveholding States, men, very 
many men, of bright and cultivated intellect, ex- 
celling in vivacity and force, men of the same 
relative standing toward the masses, to be found 
in the North—not at all! When I speak of the 
superior intelligence of the North, I refer to the 
masses, to the great body of voters, who prevail 
at elections and control the legislation and 
shape the policy of the country! 

Suppose it were possible, by some magic 
power, to lift up this whole county, and place it 
in the midst of Pennsylvania, or New-York, or 
Connecticut, or Massachusetts! Imagination can 
scarcely conceive a greater transformation than 
it would undergo, in the course of a few years. 
The portraits of Hecate and of Hebe present no 
greater contrast than would the pictures of what 
it ts and what it would be. The land is naturally 
a 8 eee for trans- 





portation of produce at the rate of 5 cents a 
bushel for corn and eight for wheat, with great 
water power, which in New-England would 


now inhabit this county, all of whom would be 
non-producing consumers of agricultural pro- 
duce 


( 
‘ 
give employment to many more people than 
( 


Oak wood is cut and brought and delivered 
in the village for $1 50 per cord, and pine wood 
is delivered at the railroad dépét for seventy-five 
cents ! You may judge, therefore, of the cost of 
labor. The land around sells from $1 to $3 or 
$4 an acre. A gentleman residing here has 
lately offered 1500 acres within two miles of the 
railroad for $4 an acre, on one, two and three 
years’ credit, with all necessary buildings, even 
an ice-house, and a great quantity of wood, and 
oak and ash timber. River low grounds, that 
with indifferent cultivation will yield from 40 to 
50 bushels of Indian Corn, sells for $12 to $15. 
Surely it behooves those who are invested with 
power to rule over the destinies of this naturally 
glorious region of country, to renounce the mis- 
erable blighting spirit of party, and to strive 
with one heart, to discover and banish the moral 
incubus, whatever that may be, which sheds its 
withering blight over the face of this land. You 
would imagine that in a country where houses 
are goueg to ruin, where fields once arable and 
fertile are abandoned to wood, and the wild ten- 
ants of the woods coming back to reinhabit 
them, you would see every man at work, strug- 
gling night and day to resist the progress of 
dilapidation, as “a brave man struggling with 
the storms of fate;"’ but instead of that, it isa 
rare thing to see a white man laboring system- 
atically at the plow through the whole country. 
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The titles are sometimes ludicrous—fully express | 
ing the value placed on this root by the lower classes. | 
Thus they have English, Late White and Red Cham. | 
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The taverns and country stores are filled with 
young men, apparently half educated, and alto- 
gether unused to personal labor—not brought 
up in a fondness for books, and with no means 
at hand to indulge it, apparently the genteel but 
impoverished descendaxts of opulent and hon- 
orable ancestors—men of high cultivation and 
chivalry, with whom these old States so abound- 
ed before and at the time of the Revolution. 

A difference in estimating the value of time 
seems to constitute the great distinction between 
Northern and Southern men. Here time seems 
to press like a burden, and the question is, not 
how it shall be turned to account, and how much 
can be made out of it, by the most incessant and 
sagacious exercise of all our faculties, but how 
the burden shall be thrown off, or made to sit 
lighter? For that purpose recourse is had to 
small gatherings in stores and taverns, and to 
frivolous amusements. There they soon form 
the habit of smoking and of drinking without at 
first perceiving the destiny to which they lead, 
until at last they are caught like the fly in the 
spider’s web! Then, alas! when too late, their 
fate is revealed—their doom is sealed, and there 
remains no possible means of escape. This is 
the result of defective education. Be it your 
duty, then, Mr. Editor, to inculcate upon every 
farmer's son that nothing is more honorable than 
labor, and nothing so precious as time. How 
much more honorable would it be, toa young 
man whose family has been reduced from affiu- 
ence to poverty, to seize the handles of the plow 
by day, and devote some hours at night to in- 
creasing his store of knowledge than to be riding 
about the country, running away from himself 
and from listlessness! Talk of labor, either of 
the body or the mind, as degrading or dishonor- 
able! Is it degrading to be able “to adorn the 
earth and to bring its productive power into 
action—to apply the material substances of the 
earth to reasonable use, convenience. and orna- 
ment—to expand and improve the human mind 
—to cultivate and strengthen the moral power ? 
No product of the vineyard, the field, or the sea, 
however aided by inventive art, will furnish a 
welcome repast to one who sits in listless idle- 
ness, on a downy cushion, from breakfast time 
till dinner. The day laborer who sits down to 
his coarse meal, has a pleasure to which the 
listless idler is a stranger.” 

Virginia can never be regenerated until these 
principles are taught in the schools. Educa- 
tion must have a practical direction. Farmers 
must force legislators to look less to party ob- 
jects, and more to the bearing of the laws on the 
formation of the character and the development 
of the capacity of the rising generation, for prac- 
tical purposes. Is it not self-evident that no idle 
white population can prosper? To induce white 
men to labor, you must cause labor to be es- 
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teemed honorable. The public sentiment must 
so pronounce it—that public sentiment is formed 
by education. “As the twig is bent, the tree's 
inclined.” Moreover, though labor may be es- 
teemed honorable, that is not all: to make it 
profitable, you must give it intelligence. True, 
the labor of the ox is profitable, but what would 
it avail if man were not at the handles of the 
plow? But how much depends on the man’s 
mind, whether it be rude and boorish, or spirit- 
ual and cultivated? For an illustration of the 
difference, see the difference between the 
houses, the tools, implements of war, and the 
means of conveyance used and enjoyed by the 
savage and the civilized man. There is some- 
thing of all this difference in the growth and ef 
ficiency observable between the people of dif- 
ferent States. In Massachusetts, where the 
whole mass of the population is educated, and 
where not to labor usefully, and efficiently, and 
steadily, is deeme] dishonorable, the land which 
here is worth $3 an acre, would be worth $100 
an acre. Look at the progress of population, 
and of actual power in the Government as be- 
tween Virginia and Pennsylvania! In Virginia, 
education and the circumstances under which 
they are reared, (which may truly be said to 
constitute one’s education,) lead young men, 
naturally and without any fault of their own, to 
be ashamed of personal labor in the fields. Jn 
Pennsylvania, a young man who does not labor 
at something useful loses caste. W ell, with these 
opposite moral systems, these two common- 
wealths start together in the great race of devel- 
opment and growth, say in 1790—Virginia with 
her broad territory, her fine climate, her water 
power, her mines, her numerousand long naviga- 
ble rivers, her fine scholars, her brilliant orators, 
her ardent patriots, her gentlemen of truest chiv- 
alry, and ladies with their fine silk stockings and 
charms that would melt the heart of stoicism 
itself!—And where do we find these two States 
at the expiration of half a century? They begin 
—Virginia with a population of 748,308, and 
Pennsylvania with 434,373, and in 50 years they 
end with, Virginia 1,239,797 and Pennsylvania 
with 1,724,033—where will they be in half a 
century more, unless by some more enlightened 
system of legislation, Virginia should do some- 
thing to bring her immense resources into play? 

These resources are not unknown to the peo- 
ple of other States, but there is obviously some- 
thing which resists the force of her natural at- 
tractions. Whatisit? A sign, however, has 
arisen in the East: New-Jersey farmers, and 
what is still better, Quaker farmers, are in- 
quiring for lands in Virginia, in the neighbor- 
hood of Petersburg, a place which possesses 
great advantages in its water power and its vi- 
cinity to the Chesapeake. The Agricultural 
Society of Petersburg, animated by a few en- 
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lightened spirits, have taken the subject in hand. 
I send you their Report, which it may be well 
to preserve, as it may, in time to come, form an 
interesting starting point in the history of an 
agricultural settlement that could not fail, by the 
influence of its example, to produce the happiest 
effects on the agricultural interests of that neigh- 
borhood. Who, in fact, can tell the benign re- 
sults to which these incipient measures may 
lead ? 

Let me close this hasty letter by a few lines 
from one who spoke in parables of wisdom : 

“Remember that time is money. He that 
can earn ten shillings a day by his labor, and 

abroad, or sits idle one-half that day, though 
spend but sixpence during that diversion or 
idleness, ought not to reckon that the only ex- 
pense. He has really spent, or rather thrown 
away, five shillings besides.” 

It is but fair to add, that this village and vi- 
cinity enjoy the benefit of cultivated society. 
The presence of such as Dr. Scott, the President 
of the Senate of this State, O. A. Browne, Mer- 
ritt, and others who live here and hereabout, 
would be sufficient to give it that claim and ad- 
vantage. The owners of land do not sufficiently 
reflect how much the value of their property, as 


well as their own enjoyment and the welfare of 


their families depend on good schools and good 
society—in a word, on the reputation of a 


neighborhood—for it may have its reputation as 


well as an individual: If infested with thieves, 
or what is as bad, made up in good part, of men 


of licentious and dissipated habits, no matter 


what may be the fertility of the land or the ad- 
vantages of markets, or of health, prudent men 
who are looking about for places to settle them- 
selves or their sons, will eschew such neigh- 
borhoods. They may do for what are in the 
slave States called “ quarters,” to employ sur- 
plus force, but will never attract gentlemen who 
wish to secure enjoyment and happiness for 
their families. He remembers the proverb that 
“ A rotten apple injures its companions.” 
VIATOR. 


os 


REPORT IN RELATION TO THE PROBABLE 
IMMIGRATION INTO LOWER VIRGINIA, 


The Committee to which was referred the 
Resolution of the Petersburg Agricultural So- 
ciety, adopted on the 27th of December last, in 
‘relation to the probable immigration into Lower 
Virginia of a number of farmers from New- 
Jersey, offer the following Report : 

That they have regarded the ~— as well 
worthy the attention, not only of this Society, 
bat of Lower Virginia at large, whose prosperi- 
ty could not fail to be promoted by the settle- 
ment of industrious Northern farmers within its 
limits. From the knowledge possessed by the 
Committee, of the tide-water portion of the 
State, they believe it to be unsurpassed in 
natural advantages. The climate is mild and 
genial, and generally salubrious; the soil is 
easy of roo)” for the most part of good quality 
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and susceptible of rapid improvement, and in 
many places even of extraordinary fertility, 
with the means of its restoration, when exhaust- 
ed, nearly always at hand; the surface of the 
country 1s penetrated by a number of | » 
navigable streams ; and the best markets in the 
Union are accessible with but little inconve- 
nience ; the various agricultural products of the 
Middle States are capable of being grown to the 
greatest advantage, and all the fruits of our coun- 
try attain the highest perfection. Throughout 
this portion of the State, good lands may be 
bought at the cheapest rates, according to their 
situation—say from three to ten or fifteen dollars 
per acre—much less than the prices of lands 
above tide water, especiall in the counties ly- 
ing along the base of the Blue Ridge, and at a 
still greater disproportion to the prices of lands 
farther north. 

Your Committee would be rejoiced to be able 
to offer sufficient inducements in our own imme- 
diate section of the State—that is to say, in the 
counties contiguous to Petersburg—to the con- 
sideration of those farmers of New-Jersey who 
pro to emigrate to Virginia. The Commit- 
tee have made a number of inquiries, and have 
heard of many farms, and in some instances of 
large bodies of lands in Chesterfield, Prince 
George, Charles City, &c. which would be dis- 
ps ¢ of by the proprietors on reasonable terms. 
Some of these lands possess distinguished ad- 
vantages. The price varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the locality and the state of improvement 
to which they have been brought; but incon- 
siderable in every instance, your Committee be- 
lieve, when compared to their intrinsic value, 
and to the prices of lands in New-Jersey and 
Pe lvania. The Committee have received 
me description of that part of Prince 
George bordering on the a ye River, 
between Petersburg and City Point, in which its 
markt apes = ni believed to be by no means over- 
rated. City Point Railroad on the south 
side of the river, and the railroad from Port 
Walthall to Richmond on the opposite side—to 
say nothing of the river itself—afford facilities 
for the rtation of all marketable produce 
almost from the farmers’ doors. Your Commit- 
tee, however, have not deemed it necessary to 
submit any minute descriptions of the several 
localities which have been brought to their no- 
tice, and conclude by recommending to the 
meeting the adoption of the following Resolution: 


Resolved, That the Agent of the New-Jersey farm- 
ers be respectfully invited to call at Petersburg on 
his visit to Virginia, and that the members of this So- 
ciety be requested, individually, to offer him the at- 

ons due to a brother farmer, and to render him 
such aid as may enable him in the best manner to 
accomplish the object of his mission. 

Petersburg, Feb. 6, 1846. 


To Mix Paints.—In mixing paints, observe 
thet for eut-door work you must use, principally 
or whoily, boiled oil, unless it be for the decora- 
tive parts of houses, &c.; then mix as for in-door 
work. For in-door work use linseed oil, tuar- 

ntine, and a little “ driers,” observing that the 

ess oil, the less will be the gloss, and that for 
“ flatted white,” &c., the color, being ground in 
oil, will scarcely require any farther addition of 
that article, as the object is to have it dull. The 
best “driers” are ground litharge and sugar of 
lead—the former for dark and middle tints, and 
the latter for light ones. 
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THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


TxeE earliest account of the Bread-Fruit is by 
Captain Dampier, in 1688. “The Bread-Fruit,” 
says this navigator, “ grows on a large tree, as 
big and high as our largest apple-trees ; it hath 
a spreading head, full of branches and dark 
leaves. The fruit grows on the boughs like ap- 


ples ; it is as big as a penny loaf when wheat is 


at five shillings the bushel; it is of a round 
shape, and hath a thick, tough rind. When the 
fruit is ripe it is yellow and soft, and the taste is 
sweet and pleasant. The natives of Guam use 
it for bread. They gather it when full-grown, 
while it is green and hard ; then they bake it in 
an oven which scorcheth the rind, and maketh 
it black ; but they scrape off the outside black 
crust, and there remains a tender thin crust; 





and the inside is soft, tender and white, like the 
crumb of a penny loaf. There is neither seed 
nor stone in the inside, but all of a pure sub- 
stance, like bread. It must be eaten new, for 
if it be kept above twenty-four hours, it ws 
harsh and choky, but it is very pleasant Cr 
it is too stale. This fruit lasts in season eight 
months in the year, during which the natives 
eat no other sort of bread kind. I did never 
see of thia fruit anywhere but here. The na- 
tives told us that there is plenty of this fruit 
growing on the rest of the Ladrone Islands; 
and I did never hear of it anywhere else.” 

The scientific men who accompanied Captain 
Cook in his voyages, came home with the most 
enthusiastic ideas of the Bread-Fruit. Dr. So- 
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lander calls it “the most useful vegetable in the 
world,” and urges that no expense should be 
spared in its cultivation. The mere idea of 
bread, the most valuable food of man, growing 

ntaneously, was doubtless calculated to ex- 
cite attention—almost, perhaps, as strongly as 
the subsequent description of the poet: 
The Bread-Tree, which, without the plowshare, yields 
The unreaped harvest of unfurrowed fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unpurchased groves, 
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[Bread-Fruit Tree. ] 








And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 
A priceless market for the gathering guest. Byron. 
Bat, after all, the Bread-Fruit Tree has not, 
hitherto at least, answered the expectations that 
were entertained. The Banana is more easily 
and cheaply cultivated, comes into . bearing 
much sooner after being planted, bears more 
abundantly, and is better relished by the ne- 
groes. The mode of pro ing Bread- 
Fruit is not, indeed, difficult ; for the planter bas 
only to lay bare one of the roots, and mound it 
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with a spade, and in a short space a shoot comes 
up which is soon fit for removal. 

Europeans are much fonder of the Bread- 
Fruit than negroes. They consider it as a sort 





of dainty, and use it either as bread or in pud- 
dings. When roasted in the oven, the taste of 
it resembles that of a potato, but it is not so 
mealy as a good one. (Penny Magazine. 





[Bread-Fruit, Flower and Leaf. | 





SUGAR, AND ITS EFFECTS ON MAN AND ANIMALS. 


BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” &c. 


Suear is one of the most ancient productions 
of India. Its European names, sugar, sucre, 
&c. are evidently derived from the Sanscrit suk- 
khar, and sugar-candy from sukkhar-kund. The 
cane is most extensively cultivated in the West 
Indies ; and it was not until lately that it was 
introduced into the East Indies, but it has 
spread rapidly there, and the climate all over 
India seems perfectly adapted to it. The canes 
of the West Indies may be said to be almost 
wild and primitive, but those of the East Indies 
are really cultivated, and the great superiority 
of their Sugar affords an excellent proof of the 
importance of culture. When the cane bad 
been introduced into Bourbon and Otaheite, 
the same superiority of the quality and quantity 
of the crops in comparison with those of the 
West Indies, on similar extents of ground, or 
from a like number of canes, was remarkable. 
Attention being called to this fact, the West 
India proprietors actually obtained the cultiva- 
ted canes of Bourbon and Otaheite, and planted 
them to very great advantage about the close of 
the last century. In Affghanistan the cane thrives 
well, and yields an excellent Sugar, but the 

“ ignorant of the mode of crystalizing 
1003) 





__ _—- 


it, and therefore they are indebted to Hindostan 


for their large — of sugar-candy. The Aff { 
1 


hans cut the fresh cane into small pieces, which 
they eat as sweetmeats. The cultivation of the 
cane has lately been introduced into the island 


of Singapore, and promises to become one of { 


its most important branches of commerce.— 


Some French capitalists have purchased land at 
Algiers, on which they are growing it. In 


Sicily, Spain, and Italy, it was formerly culti- 
vated, but, we believe, its culture is now aban- 
doned in those countries. 

Saccharine juice abounds in all the maples; 
and, in North America, where there are large 


is extexisively made from two species, though 
the black sugar maple is by far the least pro- 
ductive of the two. Pursh tells us that the 
Americans “obtain the juice by tapping the 
trees in spring; warm days and frosty nights 
are most favorable to the plentiful discharge of 


( 
( 
fore®s of these trees, a very good sort of Sugar 
( 
( 


the sap. A hole is made in the tree in an as- | 


cending direction, with an auger, and a ut 


made of elder is introduced about half an inch, { 


which projects from three to tweive inches. 
The sap will sometimes flow six weeks, accord- 
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ing to the temperature of the weather. Troughs 
are placed under the spouts to receive the sap, 
which is carried every day to a large receiver, 
from which it is conveyed, after being strained, 
to the boiler. Lime, eggs, or new milk are added 
to the sap, in order to clarify it; but clear Sugar 
may be made without any of these ingredients. 
The Sugar, after being sufficiently boiled, is 
grained, clayed, and refined, in the same man- 
ner as the sugar-cane in the West Indies.— 
The sooner the sap is boiled the better. It 
should never be kept more than twenty-four 
hours. The quality of maple sugar is supe- 
rior to that which is made in the West Indies 
from the cane, and it deposits less sediment 
when dissolved in water. It has more the 
appearance of sugar-candy. The maple-sugar 
is, in fact, equal to any other Sagar, and is 
procured with little trouble.” In the north 
of Europe, Sugar has been obtained from other 
species. 

The traveler, Spencer, has given us an ac- 
count of the Sagar which the Circassians pro- 
cure from the walnut-trees that flourish in extra- 
ordinary perfection on the Caucasian mountains. 
During spring, just as the sap is rising, they 

ierce the trunk of the tree, and leave a spigot 
in it for some time. When the spigot is with- 
drawn, a clear, sweet liquor exudes, which they 
allow to coagulate, and sometimes they refine 
it. They sometimes use, as a substitute for Su- 

ar, clarified honey, that has been perfectly 
leached in the sun. 

In France, the manufacture of Sugar from 
chestnuts is going on very promisingly. Some 
of the proceeds give fourteen per cent. which is 
above the mean proportion extracted from beet- 
root. 

Professor J. F. W. Johnston says that the 
saccharine exudation that drops from the Euco- 
lyptus of Van Diemen’s Land is not a sort of 
manna as it was supposed to be, but a peculiar 
kind of sugar, which may be collected in con- 
siderable quantity. When crystalized from al- 
cohol, it gave the same composition as grape 


sugar, but differs from it in relation to heat and’ 


other proper ties. The honey-dew, which ex- 
udes from limes and other trees, is of a saccha- 
rine nature, and Curtis says that if it could be 
procured in sufficient quantities it would serve 
well for Su The Abbe Boissier de Sau- 
es has, indeed, described “a shower of honey- 
dew,” which fell from a lime-tree in the King’s 
— at Paris. A correspondent of the Gar- 
’s Gazette states that he had some bee- 
hives near a large wood of oak, where there 
was a honey-dew visible for thirteen successive 
mornings in August, and that each of these hives 
produced consi soy j more honey than those 
which were farther off. 

Sugar has been obtained from the leaves of 
the ash tree, and from the stems of the birch 
tree, and of some species of plants. 

The American cultivators of maize, or Indian 
corn, find that by bruising the stalks of this plant 
while immature, they can express an excellent 
Sugar. Mr. H. Colman tells us that they have 
already ascertained that more than 1,000 lbs. 
weight of sugar can be obtained from a single 
acre, and he has no doubt that double that 
amount would eventually be procured by prop- 
er cultivation and management, the manufacture 
being yet in its infancy. 

It is well known that Su 
by the roots of carrots and beet. 
(1004) 


is yielded largely 
In Russia, 





there are upward of thirty beet-root Sugar fac- 
tories in full operation. This manufacture is 
also thriving in Germany. A few years ago, 
Messrs. Fies and Slaneward, of Quedlinburg, 
Westphalia, discovered a process whereby, in 
twelve hours, ten pounds of pure Sugar, per- 
fectly crystalized, may be extracted from 100 
lbs. weight of beet-root. The secret was imme- 
diately purchased by M. Brokhoff, of Wisburg, 
for 20,000 francs, on condition that it should not 
be used beyond the Rhine and Westphalia. A 
beet-root sugar manufactory has been estab- 
lished in Essex; and, in 1837, some refined 
samples of English beet-root Sugar, of good 
quality and color, were sold in the London mar- 
ket at £5 percwt. Mr. Rootsey states that 
forty tons of mangel-wurzel, raised upon a sin- 
gle acre, yielded three tons and a half of mo- 
lasses. 

Sagar extracted from pumpkins is equal in 
every respect to that from beet-root. Potatoes, 
wheat, barley, beans and peas, have also been 
made to contribute to the “sweets of life,’ and 
have been found to yield the test quantity 
while immature. A species of Lamaria, con- 
taining a considerable quantity of Sugar, is 
highly esteemed by the Japanese, as an article 
of diet, after it has been washed in cold water, 
and then boiled in milk. 

Near the base, and on the upper surface of 
the ovary, in the flower of the Rhododendron 
ponticum there is a minute glandular spot, 
whence exudes a thick, clammy juice, which, 
on desiccation, crystalizes into pure white and 
transparent sugar-candy, and the crystals, thus 
naturally formed in the flowers, are sometimes 
found to be as much as three lines in length, 
especially in morbid specimens that have with- 
ered without fully expanding their petals. It is 
remarkable that Sugar is yielded in the greatest 
quantity by plants previoas to their attaining 
perfection, or after they have had their flowers 
plucked off, or have had their assimilating 
powers affected by disease or injury. Even 
in the human being, suffering under certain 
morbid states, Sugar is found to be secreted 
by the system. In the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions, second series, vol. viii. Dr. Bence 
Jones has written on Sugar discoverable in the 
blood of persons laboring under the disease of 
diabetes, and it is well known to be pretty 
largely contained in their urine. 

In all parts of the globe, mankind evince a 
fondness for Sugar, which, in many cases, proves 
wholesome to the constitution. Mr. Montgom- 
ery Martin observes that— 


A small quantity of Sugar will sustain life, and en- 
able the anima) frame to undergo corporeal and (as 
I can add from personal experience) mental fatigue 
better than any other substance. Often have I trav- 
eled with the Arab over the burning desert, or with 
the wild Afric through his romantic country, and, 
when wearied with fatigue and a noontide sun, we 
have set ourselves down beneath an umbrageous 
canopy, and I have shared with my companion his 
traveling provender—a few small balls of S 
mixed with spices, and hardened into a paste with 
flour. Invariably have I found twoor three of these 
balls and a draught of water the best possible re- 
storative, and even a stimulus to renewed exertion. 
During crop-time in the West Indies, the negroes, 
— then hard worked, become fat, healthy and 
cheerful. In Cochin-China, the body-guard of the 
King are allowed a sum of money daily with which 
they must buy po sane and eat a certain quan- 
tity thereof, in crto preserve |heir looks 
and exbonpoint. There are about 500 of house- 
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hold and their handsome appearance dees 
honor to their food and to their royal master. In- 
deed, in Cochin-China, rice and Sugar is the ordina- 
ry breakfast of people of all ages and stations; and 
ey not only preserve all their fruits in Sugar, but 
even the greater part of their leguminous vegetables, 
—— cucumbers, radishes, artichokes, the grain of 
the lotus, and the thick fleshy leaves of the aloes. 
have eaten in India, after a six months’ voyage, mut- 
ton killed in Leadenhall Market, preserved in a cask 
of Sugar, and as fresh as the day it was placed in the 
shambles. In the curing of meat, a portion of Sugar 
is often mixed with the salt and saltpetre. The Kan- 
dyans of Ceylon preserve their venison in earthen 
pots of honey, and after being thus kept for two or 


In tropical climates, the fresh juice of the cane is the 
most efficient remedy for various diseases, while its 
healing virtues are felt when applied to ulcers and 
sores. Sir John Pringle says the plague was never 
known to visit any country where Sugar composes 
a material of the diet of the inhabitants. Drs. 
Rush, Cullen, and other eminent physicians, are of 
opinion that the frequency of malignant fevers of ali 
kinds is lessened by the use of my vd: in disorders 
of the breast it forms an excellent demulcent, as also 
in weakness and acrid defluxions in other parts of 
the body. Dr. Franklin found great relief from the 
sickening pain of the stone by drinking half a pint'of 
syrup of coarse brown Sugar before bedtime, which 
he declared gave as much, if not more relief, than a 
dose of opium. That dread y, once so prev- 
alent on shipboard, scurvy, has been completely and 
pony eg Pony mm by putting the afflicted on a 

e disea ing from worms, to 


sugar diet. ses arising 


) which children are subject, are prevented by the 


use of Sugar, the love of which seems implanted by 
Nature in them. As to the unfounded assertion of 


tations and look at the negroes and their 
children, whose teeth are daily employed in the 
mastication of Sugar, and they will be convinced of 


j 

] 

) its injuring the teeth, let those who believe it visit the 
sugar plan 

] 


Dr. Willis imputed a corrosive quality to Su- 
gar; but in disproof of this notion, Dr. Slare has 
related, in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 
337, that his grandfather had, all his lifetime, 
been in the a - eating, 4 his —e . 

t quantity of Sugar spread upon his brea 
ay butter, an that he used also to put Sugar 


ate with his meat. When eighty years of age, 
he had all his teeth strong and firm, able to 
crunch the hardest crust, and free from all pain or 
soreness in hisgums. In his eighty-second year 
one of his teeth dropped out, and, soon after, he 
lost another, which was one of the front teeth : 
in fact, all his teeth dropped out in two or three 
years; but, what is most remarkable. they were 
replaced by the growth of a perfectly new set. 
His hair was at that time of a very white color, 
but it now became much darker. He enjoyed 
good health and strength, and died in the ninety- 
ninth year of his age. 

The French people are great eaters of Sugar, 
always carrying some of it about with them in 
their pockets and reticules, and generally put- 
as or six large lumps into each cup of 
coffee. 


M. Chossat reports that Sugar, when used as 
the exclusive or principal article of diet, pro- 
duces quite opposiie effects in some persons, 
according to the differences in their system ; for, 
while it fattens some, it creates bile which in- 
duces a diarrhea and a wasting of the solids in 
other persons. The celebrated Bolivar had, by 
fatigue and privations, so injured the tone of his 
stomach, that he was unable at times to take 
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any other food than Sugar, which, in his case, 
was easy of digestion. His personal friends as- 
sure us that in some of his last campaigns he 
lived for weeks together upon sugar alone as a 
solid, with pure water as a liquid; bat, proba- 
bly, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand, this diet would soon have brought 
the person adopting it to his grave ; for, on those 
whose digestion is feeble, a large or exclusive 
allowance of Sugar adds to their grievance, be- 
cause the excess of nutriment, not being gene- 
rally absorbed by their weakened system, be- 
comes converted to bile, and causes great de- 
bility and wasting of the body. In seventeen 
experiments made on dogs, M. Chossat observed 
that, when the sugar diet fattened them, there 
was a general tendency to constipation mean- 
while ; and, on the contrary, when it produces 
an excess of bile in other dogs, their bowels 
were relaxed. Why English children suffer in 
their digestion after eating largely of sugar- 
plums, comfits, &c. is chiefly owing, however, 
to those delicacies being composed of the refuse 
of starch-works, mined with plaster of Paris, 
pipe-ciay, or chalk, and having, indeed, as little 

ugar as will suffice to give them a palatable 
sweetness, and they are often colored with 
gamboge, and sometimes with red lead, verde- 
gris, and other mineral poisons. 

Everywhere, the beasts of the field, the birds 
of the air, the reptiles, fish, and insects, are 
found to have a great liking for Su and 
honey. Mr. Martin says he has tamed the most 
savage and vicious horses with Sugar, and has 
seen the most ferocious animals domesticated by 
being partly fed upon it. The tamers of lions 
and tigers owe their power over them chiefly to 
a judicious use of Sugar and other sorts of 
sweets, and also of lavender-water, and various 
other perfumes, of which feline animals are re- 
cai fond. In the sugar season, in the 
West Indies, the horses, mules, and cattle soon 
acquire plumpness and strength by partaking 
of the a of the sugar-canes, after. the 
manufacturer has done with them. In Cochin- 
China, the elephants, buffaloes, and horses are 
all fattened with Sugar. We learn from the 
“Memoirs of Dr. Edward Cartwright,” (1843,) 
that that ingenious man used to fatten sheep on 
Sugar. To birds this diet proves so nourishing, 
that the suppliers of the Euro poultry- 


markets find that Sugar, along with oe { 
and 


and boiled wheat, will atly fatten ru 
reeves in the space of a fortnight. 
\Jour. of Highland and Ag. Soc. of Scotland. 


A ProritasLe Animat.—The celebrated 
heifer Myrtle, the property of the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, was purchased by His Grace at the 
Royal Agricultural Meeting at Derby, at which 
meeting she won the first prize of £10 as the 
best yearling short-horned heifer. The same 
anirial aso gained the first prize of £10 at the 
Yorkshire Agricultaral —- at Doncaster, 
in 1843, as the best yearling heifer; and the 
first prize of £15 at the Royal Agricultural 
Meeting at Southampton, in 1844, as the best 


two-year old heifer. This beautiful animal was. 


never surpassed at any exhibition, and is now 
only three years and nine months old ; she has 
produced two calves at separate births, for 
which, together with the dam, 300 guineas have 


been offered and refused. 
(Midland Counties Herald. 


* History of the British Colonies, vol. ii. 
(1005)...... 31 oe niin 
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THE SCIENCE OF BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE; 
HOW CULTIVATED IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Tue degree of proficiency in the science of 
Botany and Horticulture reached by gardeners 
in Europe, may be judged of by the following. 

A Curator to the Botanic Garden at Cam- 
BRIDGE, England, was to be appointed; there 
were many candidates, all highly recommended. 
The Trustees wisely determined not toappointon 
the mere faith of testimonials, so easily procured 
in all countries, but to subject the candidates to 
the test of a rigid examination by Professor 
Henstow. The Professor submitted the fol- 
lowing questions, and after the decision was 
made, he declared that each of the candidates 
justified the testimonials produced in his be- 
half. 

How many are there, gardeners or not gar- 
deners, in this country, this side of the “ Ameri- 
can Athens,” who could answer them? Yet 
such knowledge might be acquired by half an 
hour’s instraction daily, by every boy in our 
country schools, if conducted by competent 
teachers. But there is our great deficiency : 
every State ought to have an institution for the 
preparation of instructors. True, this would 
be expensive, but how expensive, compared 
with the many hundred miilions of dollars, 
which agriculturists have contributed for the 
support of military officers and professors? 
With the latter, however, are associated the 
tantalizing ideas of war and glory! and for 
these, surely, a sensible, self-taxing people will 
forego all thoughts of improving the “ duil pur- 
suits of civil life,’ and all that contributes to the 
fruitfalness of the country and the quiet happi- 
ness of the people! “ Oh! we are a glorious 
nation !”’ and landholders of all classes the 
most zealous, acute and alert in all that concerns 
their real, trae interests ! 

lst. Write down asmany species of the follow- 
ing genera as you may remember to be under 
one in England, stating their country, char- 
acter of the plants, whether trees, &c. descrip- 
tion of culture, whether stove, &c. natural or- 
der :—Berberis, Nymphwa, Cleome, Althza, 
Pistacia, Sempervivum, Lonicera, Eupatorium, 
Vaccinium, Asclepias, Aju Vitex, Croton, 
Dorstenia, Neottia, Pancratium, Ruscus, Pas- 
palum, Stipa. 

2d. Name a few of the principal genera un- 
der culture, in the following orders:—Tiliacee, 
Rautacew, Apocynem, Scrophularines, Coni- 
ferme. Iridew, Cyperacem. 

3d. How do you distinguish the following or- 
ders from each other :—Papaveracee from Ny ym- 
pheacew, Capparidew from Cruciferm, Cype- 
race from Graminee ? 

4th. Point out the difference in the structure 
of the fruit of the Mulberry, Raspberry, and 
Gaeiens. 





5th. Describe the seed-vessels and seeds of 
the French Bean, Acorn, and Maize. 

6th. What are the principal causes of sterili 
in cultivated plants, and how would you see 
to counteract them ? 

7th. What are the conditions essential to the 

ermination of seeds, and what are the chem- 
ical changeseffected in them during the process ? 
8th. Describe the functions of the le: 

9th. Fill up the imperfect sketch of a design 
for the new garden, inserting the following par- 
ticulars :—1st. The houses to range north and 
south in an open area, in the center of the ellip- 
tic herbaceous ground. 2d. Sheds and compost 
pits to the north between the entrance there, 
and the north approach to the houses. 3d. Cu- 
rator’s house. 4th. Separate beds for the Grass- 
es, Ferns, and Peat-Plants, away from the 
herbaceous ground. 5th. Arboretum. 6th. 
Pond in the north-west angle. 7th. Suggestions 
respecting the form and arrangements in the 
houses. 8th. General remarks upon the ar- 
rangement of a botanic garden. 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER.—There is no pur- 
suit to which man is more evidently led by the 
hand of his Creator than the cultivation of the 

und. Our necessities render the spade and 

e plow of the first importance to every com- 
munity, and a high or a low state of Hu dry 
will liens be the distinctive mark of a flourish- 
ing or a declining people. In an occupation 
whose principal capital is industry, and whose 
object is the supp y of our natural wants, the 

ater number of human beings must always 

engaged. With the variations of fashion, 
and the mutations of ages, other pursuits, once 
sedulously followed, may become obsolete ; but 
imagination cannot conceive a state of things in 
which the benignant stores of mother Earth will 
not be sought after. 

The cultivation of the ground, in all its de- 
partments, manifests the high honor which is 
attached to human wisdom and skill by the 
great er of the universe. Nature, wild 
and untended, will produce luxuriantly the in- 
digenous fruits of soil, but demands fore- 
thought and labor from her dependents, before 
she yields to them her most valuable riches. By 
observation, man has improved upon the past, 
and better methods of cultivation are constantly 
discovered. Now, in this process of induction, 
or the Baconian method, as it is called in phi- 
losophy, the amateur gardener has employed 
efforts which have often been crowned with 
eminent success. Those who till hundreds of 
acres as the means of subsistance have seldom 
the courage to perform experiments on a | 
scale; but the owner of a small garden can do 
so with pleasure unmingled with the fear of loss. 
Agriculture has thus been indebted to the lov- 
ers of gardening for many discoveries, by which 
the wealth of nations has been increased, and 
every amateur, however limited be his domain, 
may hope to add to the mass of knowledge. If, 
by the application of manure in some novel man- 
ner, or by experiments in hybridizing or cross- 
ing, a vegetable may be made more productive, 
the TH of this principle may result in a 
grand national benefit. I have a great respect 
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for working gardeners of all grades, for this rea- 
son, that they are the silent and modest precur- 
sors of those great changes by which the veget- 
able property of a country acquires an enhanced 
value. hether, therefore, you are delighting 
in an exclusive garden adjoining a country resi- 
dence; or looking proudly on the beauties of a 
suburban retreat I thus remind you of a very 
important argument to be employed in the de- 
fence of your pursuits. 

But I turn with pleasure from the objects con- 
templated by the — and the plow to flowers, 
those luxuries of Nature, given to reward man 
for his obedience to the law, “In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.” These em- 
blems of purity and innocence are like the 
bright eyes which animated the knights of the 
tournament, calling forth their exertions and re- 
warding their conquests. The matchless charms 
of flowers force the attention of the most taste- 
less of mortals, and win the hearts of the sus- 
ceptible and refined. A child once said that 
the stars were little holes pricked in the firma- 
ment to let Heaven’s glory through; a truthful 
idea, though linked to a physical error. Apply 
the same mode of reasoning to flowers, and 
what can they be but emanations of the beauty 
and happiness which reside in the mind of an 
Infinite Being? Their utility is less manifest 
than their subserviency to the wants of our in- 
tellectual nature, since they appeal almost ex- 
clusively to what is refined and sentimental and 

ic in our constitution. Seed is produced 
without the accompaniment of a splendid co- 
rolla, with its wondrous sanctuary of stamens 
and pistils, as in the case of all kinds of corn, so 
that utility is rather associated with that which 
is plain and unattractive. But the most glorious 
structures of the floral world belong to plants 
which, in reference to man’s bodily wants, may 
be called useless. Trade would go on, and for- 
tunes be made, if the world did not possess a 
Carnation, a Tulip, or a Rose ; and yet they are 
here, winning our attention and riveting the 
emotions of our hearts. Why are they eve ? 
Doubtless to recall us from pursuits carried on 
in reference to our lower nature, and to lead us 
to that which is gentle and good. The amateur 
ener is thus evidently a respectful observer 

of the will of Heaven, when he receives these 
gifts with thankfulness, and bestows on them a 
rtion of his intellectual worship. To think 
Fightly of Floricultare is almost to disparage the 
wisdom of our Maker, who calls the attention 
of the child and the man by enameling the earth 
with the rich colors and lovely forms of these 
universal favorites. This is a second and con- 
vincing argument which you may use in refating 
detractors, and justifying yourself. You may 
not succeed with the former, for some men are 
destitute of the power of appreciating such rea- 
sonings as I have endeavored to unfold. But be 
contented if you are able to satisfy yourself that 
in loving your — you are acting right. 
Hear what has been written of wild flowers, 
and be sure that such sentiments are still more 
appropriate to those who have had something to 
do in the production of the beauty they admire : 


“Oh! chide not at the simple theme that wakes the 
minstrel’s lay; {som by the way: 

Earth were less bright without the flowers that blos- 
He at whose word the universe her ancient might 
: did yield, (the field. 
Hath taught proud man a lesson from the Lilies of 
I thank God! for every boon thy hand in mer- 
cy showers, {flowers !” 


~~~ 
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A SimpLe MetHop FOR DETERMINING THE 
FREE AND COMBINED AMMONIA AND WATER 
IN GUANO AND OTHER Manures.—The want of 
a simple, accurate, and at the same time expe- 
ditious method for determining the amount of 
Ammonia in Gueno has, I think, been felt by 
most chemists who have been engaged in the 
analysis of that manure for commercial pur- 
poses, where time necessarily becomes a matter 
of importance; and as the following method, 
which I have introduced into the laboratory of 
Dr. G. Wilson, Edinburgh, where several anal- 
yses of Guano are daily in progress under my 

direction, seems to me to 

these advantages, I beg leave to 
iM place it before the notice of 
chemists who may be similarly 
circumstanced. The quantity of 
free Ammonia in the Guano is 
first determined, along with that 
of the Water, by the following 
process :—A common test-tube 
(about 5 inches long and } wide) 
is taken, and in it a determinate 
quantity of the Guano under ex- 
amination is placed ; from 25 to 
50 grs. will be found most con- 
venient. To the test-tube is then 
joined, by means of a cork, a 
tube of the same diameter, but 
only about 4 inches long, havi 
one of its ends contracted 
drawn out, so as to pass through 
the cork and leave a small com- 
municating aperture for the es- 
cape of gas from the test-tube.— 
A few fragments of asbestos are 
then placed in the contracted 
end of the tube, to prevent the 
aperture being choked up daring 
the progress; and the tube is 
then filled with fragments of 
caustic potash, either alone or 
mixed with fragments of iime, 
which I prefer. To the top of 
this tube is then joined another 
tube of precisely similar con- 
struction, but being only about 3 
inches long, and which, the as- 
bestos being placed as before, is 
filled with coarsely-pounded sul- 
phate, nitrate, or chloride of cop- 

r, previously well dried. A 
ew ents of asbestos are 
now placed on the top of each 
of these tubes, so as to prevent 
any of their contents cms | out. 

sep- 


Tube with copper salt. 











Tube with potash and lime. 


The tubes are then weighe 
arately. The three tubes are 
then connected, and the test-tube 
which contains the Guano is 
placed in a water-bath until all 
moisture has been expelled.— 
The tubes are now disconnected, 
and again weighed, when the 
quantity of Ammonia contained 
in the Guano in a free state is 
directly determined by the in- 
crease of weight which it is 
found that the tube os 
the copper salt has su , 
while the quantity of Water is 
shown by the increase of weight 
in the tube containing the 

and lime. The quantity of com- 











Test-tube. 
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bined ammonia has now to be ascertained, which 
is done by adding to the guano contained in the 
test-tube about an equal bulk of caustic lime in 
fine powder, and mixing well by agitation ; then 
connecting the apparatus as before, and expo- 
sing the test-tube to a low red heat, all the am- 
monia is expelled and combines with the cop- 

r salt contained in the upper tube, and, as be- 
ore, it is determined by direct weighing. It is 
very easy to judge when all the ammonia is ex- 
pelied and when the operation should be conclu- 
ded, as the ammonia, in combining with the cop- 
per salt, gives it, as it proceeds up the the tube, 





a magnificent blue color, which, when it does 
not extend any higher up the tube, indicates the 
conclusion of the operation. In the case of any 
other manure, where the ammonia has to be 
found, the operation is precisely similar to the 
example of guano which I have here taken. I 
have no doubt that with some modifications, the 
condensation of ammonia by a salt of copper 
would be found of use in organic analysis for 
the determination of the nitrogen; and in one 
or two cases where I have tried it, the results 
closely approximated to those obtained by cal- 
culation. [D. Forbes, Esq. in the Chem. Gaz. 





GENERAL TREATMENT OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


THE practice of removing Greenhouse Plants 
into a higher temperature during the period of 
their growth, so well explained by Mr. Wood 
in his various communications, cannot be too 
earnestly recommended. When it is consid- 
ered that in all the countries where they natur- 
ally grow, the summers are intensely hot, with 
clear sunny days, and heavy dews at night, how 
much quicker the growth of the plants and 
ripening of the young wood must be than can 
possibly happen in our dull, cloudy climate, 
even with the aid of glass, the universal custom 
of turning Greenhouse Plants out of doors indis- 
criminately in the month of May, is doubtless 
one of the very worst modes of treatment that 
can possibly be adopted, especially when, as is 
often the case, they are placed in some shady 
situation; at this period many are just begin- 
ning to grow, others have made some progress, 
but few or none are within many weeks of ter- 
minating their growth and ripening their young 
shoots, and it is very uncertain whether any of 
them, under such circumstances, even in the 
most favorable seasons, will accomplish their 

wth, consequently when the time arrives for 
using, it will be found that three-fourths of 
them are still in a growing state, and now, when 
the short. cold, cloudy days have set in, they 
will continue to w for weeks, and even 
months after being brought into the Greenhouse. 

This mode of treatment can only end in dis- 
appointment ; at the time they ought to be load- 
ed with flowers there may certainly be a few 
solitary blossoms, but anything like a full crop 
is entirely out of the question. It is remarkable 
that Camellias appear to be the only family of 

lants that are rightly treated in this respect; 
it does not seem to occur to many gardeners 
that all other hard-wooded Greenhouse Plants 
require exactly the same treatment as Camel- 
lias ; but instead of so doing, at the very time 
the latter are carefully shut up in a higher tem- 
perature, to encourage the growth and ripen- 
ing of the young shoots, as the means of ensuring 
a fine display of flowers, all, or nearly all, the oth- 
ers are turned out of doors to take their chance 
of a hot or a cold summer, as the case may be. 

W hen Greenhouse Plants are housed for the 
winter, then is the time to judge whether they 
have been rightly treated. If such is the case, 
they will mostly have finished their growth ; 
the young shoots will have changed from a green 
to a red or bruwn color, and of a hard, firm tex- 
ture, and the flower buds of many swelling out 
prominently, ready to start into flower with the 
slightest excitement, rendering the forcing them 
into flower at any time when required an easy 
and simple matter. Not only Camellias, but 
Acacias, Boronias, Azaleas, Epacris, Corrmas, 


= ~~ ~~ -__~~ ~~ ~~ 





and in fact almost every kind of Greenhouse 
hard-wooded Plant, should be at rest, and ready 
to start into flower when the proper period ar- 
rives. On reading the Reports of the London 
Horticultural Exhibitions we are often sur- 
prised at the large dimensions of many of the 
plants therein mentioned, especially when we 
read that many of them are only two or three 
years old! There cannot be a doubt that this is 
accomplished by placing them in a strong genial 
heat, at certain periods, and will serve to show 
what can be effected in a short time under 
proper management. 

Although the treatment recommended above 
is applicable to all hard-wooded plants, there 
are some beautiful things that will not thrive at 
all unless they are annually placed in a higher 
temperature to make their growth, and for want 
of such treatment are rarely seen in good health. 
Crowea saligna is a striking instance of this 
neglect, as it is generally seen starving in Green- 
houses all the year round ; instead of which it 
should be removed to the plant or pine-stove in 
January, and allowed to remain till May or 
June, when it will grow like a willow, making 
shoots from 8 to 16 inches in length; and when 
removed to the Greenhouse it will continue to 
flower all through the summer, a perfect gem, 
with flowers twice the size we generally see it 
produce under the ordinary treatment it receives. 

As early as the month of January attention 
should be directed to such plants as have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow; these 
should be removed to a higher temperature 
without delay, and if necessary, it is the best 
time to shift them into larger pots, and when 
the young shoots have grown two or three inches 
in length and taken off with a heel, they will 
strike root better than at any othertime. By 
attending to the gradual removal of the plants 
all through the spring months, and when having 
completed their growth, gradually to harden 
them for a week or two, and when ready to be 
placed out of doors for the summer, they may 
then, with perfect safety, be placed in a shady 
situation, and remain out as long in the autumn 
as they may be safe from severe frost. In large 
establishments a house entirely devoted to this 
purpose would be very useful; where this is 
not the case vineries, pine-stoves, pits, &c. may 
all be made available, and without much incon- 
venience, for this purpose, and even a brick pit 
without artificial heat, if kept pretty close, would 
be very useful in forwarding the growth of 

alms. I have been induced to dwell at some 
ength on the above subject, from a firm convic- 
tion that it is not so a extensively put 
in practice as it deserves to be. 
Robt. Reid, Noble Thorp. 
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From the Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 


EFFECTS OF DROUTH ON INDIAN CORN, &c. 
TO THE PLANTERS AND FARMERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At the late meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society, the following Resolution was adopted, 
viz. : 


“ That the President be requested to communicate 
to the public, before the planting season, such inform- 
ation as he may 83, or which it may be in his 
power to collect, in relation to the means of modify- 
ing the effects of drouth on Indian Corn and other 
provisions.” 

It is necessary for me to premise, that what I 
shall say concerning the use of the plow is main- 
ly derivative. From several causes, the plant- 
ers of the Sea Islands are but slightly acquainted, 
in practice, with the value of that great agricul- 


tural implement. To give the experience of 


the highest authorities is, therefore, on my part, 
an imperative obligation. It is proper, also, I 
should in this place observe that, in consequence 
of assiduous endeavors to obtain facts from sup- 

d reliable sources, in which | have signally 
Piled, this communication, which would have 
been made at a much earlier period, has been 
delayed, but not too late, it is hoped, to be 
wholly unprofitable. 

Satisfactorily to elucidate the matter of the 
Resolution, would involve a minute examina- 
tion of many of the topics connected with the 
science of Husbandry. As I am certain, how- 
ever, it was not designed or intended that m 
remarks should take so wide a scope, I shall 
only briefly advert to those principles and their 
operation upon which some of the most valuable 
results in Husbandry rest. 

All the earths have a considerable attraction 
for the fluid which the atmosphere contains. 
The very best soils possess this power in the 
highest de ; hence it may with certainty be 
assumed, that the measure of their fertility de- 
pends chiefly on their capacity to absorb moist- 
ure. In determining their value, however, on 
that head, two other properties have to be no- 
ticed: the quantity of water which is essential 
to their saturation, and their power of retaining 
it. In all these respects, clay and ame cey 
antagonistic relations. The former imbibes the 
aqueous vapors like a sponge and parts with 
them reluctantly; when dry, it constitutes a 
compact mass ; ee the closeness of its texture, 
the dissolvent action of the air is excluded, b 
which putrefaction is retarded. The latter is 
friable and a septic ; from the solidity of its par- 
ticles and their want of coherence, water filters 
easily. In the adoption of expedients by which 
to secure these earths a supply of moistare, dif- 
ferent processes, in part only, it is advisable to 

ursue. From their predominance in this State, 
E shall direct my attention prominently to clayey 
or aluminous soils. What, then, are the means 
which reason and experience assure us are the 
best calculated to attain the end in view? I an- 
swer, deep plowing ; thorough pulverization of 
the soil; abundance of manure ; and the use of 
salt and retentive atmospherical absorbents. 





Ist. Deep Plowing.—The roots of plants 
should be allowed to extend themselves in every 
direction. The deeper they penetrate, and the 
wider their ramifications, the greater will be the 
absorption of nourishment. The average depth 
of good soils is about 6 inches. Every inch 
added increases its volume 8 per cent. ; so that 
a soil where the vegetable layer is 12 inches 
thick, is worth half as much again as that in 
which it is only 6 inches.* It is consequently 
obvious that whatever, from this cause, may be 
its enhanced value, if not reached at some time 
in the progress of cultivation, the remainder is 
in effect a caput mortuum. By deep plowing 
the capacity of the whole soil is called forth. 
While it enables the earth, th h the agency 
of air and water, to inhale atmospheric manure, 
by diminishing the force of the sun’s rays it les- 
sens materially its exhalations. Should the sub- 
stratum, whic —— in every instance con- 
tains the principles of fertility, be broken, still, 
as a general proposition, the most signal bene- 
fits, prospectively, if not immediately, may con- 
fidently-be ee to enure from the opera- 
tion. Deep plowing ensures the greatest pro- 
duct from the smallest given quantity of land. 
If by the use of one-half of the soil ten bushels 
of Corn per acre be obtained, it is reasonable to 
infer, all other circumstances being equal, that 
were the whole in tilth, twenty bushels would 
be harvested: indeed a much larger quan 
ought to be the result, for the deeper the soil 
the greater will be the number of stalks, and the 
larger and more numerous the ears. “The 
maize,” says Taylor, “is a little tree,” and pos- 
sessing roots correspondent to its size, penetrates 
a depth almost incredible—9 feet, it is known, 
have been reached. It follows that, where, from 
the vigor of the plant or the friability of the land, 
the roots meet with no obstruction, the conse- 
quences of drouth will be sensibly diminished, 
if not entirely prevented. It is believed that 
the rolling of the leaves of corn is attributable 
solely to the absence of moisture. This is an 
error. Scanty manaring or shallow tillage is as 
often the true cause. 

To render deep ‘plowingt effectual, it should 
take place in autumn. The expansive power 
of frost, and the mollifying influence of air and 
rain, and the action of in breaking the con- 
tinuity of fibrous matter, are strong reasons in 
favor of the practice. Whether it should be 
done once. in two or three years only, which, I 
believe, is the opinion of the most successful 
farmers of Great Britain, or annually, as is com- 
mon in parts of our country, certainly as yet an 
undetermined point. 

2d. Pulverization.—The soil must not only be 
made easily accessible to the descent and spread 
of the roots, but there should be such a disin- 


* Thaér’s Principles of Agriculture. 
t About 12 inches. 
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ion of its parts, as to allow the free trans- | their reviviscent tendency would then clearly 


mission of air. However rich in ingredients, 
these afford no nutriment to vegetation, until 
subjected to the combined action of heat, air, 
and moistare—the great agents of decomposi- 
tion. Unless freely supplied with oxygen, the 
remains of animals and vegetables do not de- 
cay, but they undergo putrefaction.* “The fre- 
quent renewal of air by plowing and the prepa- 
ration of the soil, change the putrefaction of the 
organic constituents into a pure process of 
oxydation ; and from the moment at which all 
the organic matter existing in a soil enters into 
a state of oxydation or decay, its fertility is en- 
hanced.” In a well compounded soil, water is 


| presented to the roots by capillary attraction. 


As this increases in proportion to the smallness 
of the particles of earth, the advantage of their 
complete pulverization is plain. It is equally 
true, that as food for plants must exist in solu- 
tion, it is requisite to admit water to the roots b 
artificially reducing the compactness of the soil 
by tillage. From frequent working, therefore, 
the most favorable results may be anticipated ; 
Indeed, it has been well observed, that a good 
stirring of the ground in dry weather is equal 
to a shower of rain ; for however strange it may 
seem, while it promotes moisture, desiccation is 
prevented. To aid in the increase and preven- 
tion of atmospheric vapor, the rigid system is 

ially recommended. The breaking up of 
the old furrows deeply, and making the new 
ridges on them, by which the two interchange 
places, provide a quantity of finely divided earth 
much greater than what is obtained in the or- 
dinary mode. While the coming up of the corn 
is thereby facilitated, and the rity condition 
of the young plants secured, the depth at which 
the seeds of grass and weeds are deposited, pre- 
vents their germination, except in small num- 
bers; hence labor and time in the culture of the 
crop are saved. In relation to maize, the an- 
thor of “ Arator” sums up the advantages of 
high ridges and deep furrows in substance as- 
follows:—The roots are never cut in one direc- 
tion, and this great depth of tilth thus early ob- 
tained, by superseding the occasion for deep 
plowing in the latter period of its growth, saves 
them in the other. The preservation of the roots, 
and their deeper pasture, enable the corn much 
longer to resist dry weather. Litter thrown into 
the deep furrow upon which the list is made, is 
a reservoir of manure, far removed from evapora- 
tion ; within reach of the roots, which will fol- 
low it along the furrow, and calculated to feed 
the plants when in need of rain. The dead 
earth brought up by the plow from the deep 
furrow is deposited on each side of it, without 
hurting the crop on the ridge; farther, by one 
deep plowing, received by the corn after it is 
planted, being bestowed upon it while it is 
young, and its roots short, and being run nearly 
a foot from it, the roots of the corn in this way 
escape injury, and the effects of drouth on the 
plant being thus lessened, its product is in- 
creased. 

It would appear from this condensed expo- 
sition of his views that, in the opinion of Taylor, 
one plowing only, and that a deep and early 
one, the growing crop requires. To clean and 
pulverize the soil, the harrow, skimmer, or cul- 
tivator, alone should be used. Each might ad- 
vantageously be resorted to in any stage of its 
growth, but in a parched condition of the earth, 


* Liebig. 
(1010) 





demand it. 

With regard to Sweet Potatoes, the plow 
may most profitably be employed at any time. 
W hen the shoots begin to wither, break up the 
space between the hills or ridges by running 
four furrows. The newly turned earth will be 
found wet in the morning, while before no 
moisture had been apparent. In a few days 
the leaves from being brown or yellow will as- 
sume a greenish hue, and new shoots ordinarily 
may be expected to follow. 

3d. Manure.—The fertility of the soil is the 
first object to be attained by the farmer. For 
their dividing properties all fossil manures are 
highly esteemed. Deep plowing and lime, un- 
aided by organic matter, it is well attested, have 
renovated lands that, in the judgment of the 
former proprietors, were not worth the labor of 
cultivation. In reference to the special matter 
under consideration, a judicious admixture of 
soils is of primary importance. Clay applied to 
sand assistsit in retaining manure, and receivin 
the vaporized water of the atmosphere. To al- 
low the fibres of plants to shoot freely, clay, sand 
and lime, acting mechanically by their mixture, 
are mutual manures to each other. Burnt clay 
may beneficially be substituted for sand. 

it has already been observed, that pulverized 
earth has a strong attraction for atmospheric va- 
por, and that this increases in proportion to the 
minuteness into which the particles are divided ; 
but as the power of the most fertile soils, in this 
respect, is inferior to that of even the worst or- 
dinary manure, it is evident that “ for the mere 
purpose of withstanding long-continued dry 
weather, those plants whose roots have imme- 
diate access to organic manures, will be much 
better enabled to absorb the necessary supplies 
of atmospheric moisture, than those merely 
vegetating in the unmanured soil;’’ hence, 
whenever fertilizers are employed in anticipa- 
tion of drouth, or to mitigate its evils, in ei 
case, the good to flow from their application to 
Corn will depend in a high degree upon their 
abundance, and the materials that compose 
them. The richer the ingredients and larger 
the quantity, the more decided will be the bene- 
fit. Suppose in a propitious season one acre, 
judiciously manured, to yield 50 bushels, and 
five acres, of the same natural strength, unas- 
sisted by art, 10 bushels per acre ; experiments 
and practice prove that in a drouth the former 
will produce generally not fivefold, but seven 
or eight times as much as the latter. I may in- 
deed assert, that the difference in product will 
be commensurate with the heat and dryness of 
the weather. 

Whether manures should be buried deep or 
shallow, or lie on the surface, and whether they 
should be spread in a rotted or unrotted state, 
are questions which the occasion does not re- 
quire me te investigate. The tendency of de- 
composing animal and vegetable matter is to 
rise in the atmosphere ; of fossil manures to sink. 
As it is known that coarse litter is better adapt- 
ed to corn than any other crop, if employed 
when putrefaction has commenced, immediately 
before the period of committing the seed to the 
ground, or in the fall, in the shape of long muck, 
to allow the frosts, rain and wind of winter to 
prepare it for the putrefactive process, eve 

ortion of the decaying and fermenting fert 
izer will be gradually absorbed by the roots and 
leaves of the plants. All the facts that have 
come to my knowledge sustain conclusively the 
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principles and reasoning I have advanced. I 
repeat that very rich ground rarely suffers mate- 
rially for the want of water, especially if it has 
been properly divided and loosened by artifi- 
cial means. If, therefore, the withering power 
of drouth should at any time show itself on poor 
land, let the farmer instantly apply putrescent 
manure on the surface of the ridge. To the 
spreading of compost without burying it over 


‘ the cereals during their vegetation, the English 


attribute an almost magical influence. They as- 
sert that “the plants may almost be seen to ren- 
ovate and regain their verdure.” It is evident, 
says Thaér, that not only actual advantages, but 
also security against evil, is to be derived from 
the possession of an active manure of this na- 
ture, and without any sensible diminution of its 
value. Though the quantity may be small, yet 
the beneficial results first indicated in the change 
of color in the leaves, will soon appear. In the 
instance of a planter of this place, whose crop 
was in a perilous condition from the excessive 
dryness of the summer of 1844, one cart-load only 
to the acre of stable manure, partially decom- 
posed, was instramental in producing a fine 
ield, while from the remainder of the field the 
carvan was very meager. When the applica- 
tion was made the corn had begun to tassel ; the 
stalks were small and the leaves yellow and 
curled. Although the former never increased 
in size, the latter soon exhibited a healthy green. 
This favorable indication took place before the 
first shower of rain, which was slight, and oc- 
curred about a fortnight after the trial of the ex- 
periment. The secret of my friend’s success is 
traceable to the fact that, as all fertilizers have 
a strong attraction for atmospheric moisture, he 
used the one which of all others; in that respect, 
guano excepted, possesses the greatest power. 
A prominent error in Southern Husbandry is 
over-planting. Manuring, consequently, as a 
system, is not practiced. This alone is sufficient 
to account for the smallness of the aggregate 
crop for the extent of ground annually in tilth. 
Reheeetion on this head is therefore loudly de- 
manded. But until this ensue, what is to be 
done’? in what way may the injurious opera- 
tion of drouth be modified, as well by the igno- 
rant as the skillful, the poor and the rich ? 
4th. Salt.—In small quantities, salt is a sep- 
tic; in large quantities it resists putrefaction. 
Though not strictly germane to the subject en- 
trusted to my charge, I hope I shall be excused 
for here stating the estimation in which this sub- 
stance is held by many observant agriculturists. 
It destroys, they maintain, noxious weeds and 
vermin; gives luxuriance and verdure to grass 
lands; prevents the scab in (Irish) potatoes ; 
sweetens ss, and hastens the maturity of 
crops. Wheat or barley following turnips on 
land been previously salted, the ensuing crop, 
it is well authenticated, escaped the mildew. 
For a top dressing for grass land, six bushels 
per acre are recommended ; for cleaning the 
ground preparatory to the putting in of the 
grain, sixteen bushels, it is said, may be em- 
loyed upon fallows. An ounce of salt to a gal- 
n of water benefits vegetables ; a larger quan- 
tity gives a brown color, and is therefore injuri- 
ous. As it is a stimulant, salt should be mixed 
with compost, mud, or loamy earth. Its great 
capacity for inhaling atmospheric moisture ren- 
ders it peculiarly valuable in dry and hot 
weather. For cotton I have used it successfully 
at the rate of five pecks tothe acre. Beyond 
that, its effects were adverse to the growth and 
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production of the plants. Manure designed for 
corn, should receive, several weeks before it is 
put on the land, as much salt as will furnish to 
every acre not exceeding one and a half bush- 
els. If, however, none of the measures noticed 
in this communication have been adopted by the 
farmer, and his crop be suffering from the ab- 
sence of rain, let him sprinkle on the ridge of 
each plant or hill as much well pulverized salt 
as he can conveniently take up. with the thumb 
and two fore fingers. Ina short time the result, 
from my own experience and that of some of 
my co-laborers, will be the same as though the 
ground had been recently moistened with a 
moderate shower. How long the benefit will 
continue I am unprepared to state, for afterevery 
experiment of my own, rain fell from ten to fit- 
teen days. I can only assert that, in the inter- 
val, the salted portion of the field was in every 
respect much superior to the remainder. 

5th. Organic Absorbents.—It is not merely 
necessary that atmospheric gases should be in- 
haled by the agents which the vigilant care of 
the farme: may have provided, but to render his 
labors and knowledge more effectual, they must 
possess the additional merit of retaining them. 
The atmosphere isthe matrix of manures ; these, 
however, are so subtle and evanescent, that 
they quickly escape, unless elaborated into per- 
manency by the use of vegetables in a hardened 
form. The valuable properties of organic mat- 
ter ina state of putrefaction, if buried in the 
earth, are absorbed by plants, and “ exactly that 
portion of manure which is lost by the custom 
of rotting it before it is employed, becomes the 
parent of a great crop.’ The most common and 
yet the most esteemed retentive atmospheric 
absorbent with which I am acquainted, is the 
leaves of the pine.* When mixed with farm- 

ard or stable manure, especially if a little salt 
on been added, it forms a highly fertilizing 
compound. In attracting and preserving the 
gases and vapor of the atmosphere, lies, how- 
ever, its great virtue. In a drouth, if applied a 
few inches thick around each hill of corn, con- 
siderable moisture, under the heaps, will be seen 
in 24 hours, and shortly afterward the field, 
should the farmer's operations have been so ex- 
tensive, will prove the efficacy of this simple ex- 
periment. At the late session of the Legisla- 
ture, a member of the Senate informed me, that 
the last summer he employed pine leaves for his 
growing crop of potatoes with the happiest re- 
sults. During the drouth, he filled the alleys 
with this material. At the time of harvest, po- 
tatoes were found on the earth below the trash. 
Though unable to speak with precision of the 
difference between this section of his field and 
that on which no leaves had been placed, yet 
the product of the one was far greater than that 
of the other. To determine a question of vegeta- 
ble a in 1841, near Brest in France, 
on a few rods of poor land, untilled and which 
received no ulterior attention, grains of wheat 
were strewed, and then covered with wheat 
strtw gbout an inch thick. In despite of ex- 
cessive drouths during the spring, prolonged 
and several times repeated, while all around 
was drooping and uncertain, the protected 
wheat sustained no injury. When the plants 
matured, the straw was found to be “ more than 





* “Oak leaves,” says Thaér, “are not easily decom- 

sed, and contain an astringent matter which is 

ighly mjurious to vegetation as long as the leaf re- 
mains undecomposed.” 
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6 feet high, and in the ears were 50, 60, and 
even 80 grains of wheat of full development.” 
A satisfactory explanation of this experiment, 
remarks a French writer, is found in straw be- 
ing a bad conductor of heat and a good con- 
ductor of electricity. The roots, consequently, 
were maintained in a medium temperature, and 
the moisture of the earth, furnished by the straw, 
facilitated the absorption of carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere. As pine leaves contain a much 
greater proportion of nutritive juices, they should 
always be used, if obtainable, in preference to 
the straw of other trees or any crop. 

Having already extended this communica- 
tion to an unreasonable length, I will merely 
add that the true and permanent interest of the 
agriculturist is to be found in preparing against 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and not in weak 
and uncertain attempts to mitigate their influ- 
ence. Deep plowing, loosening effectually the 
texture of the soil, and a bountiful supply of ap- 
propriate aliment are the surest means for the 
accomplishment of that purpose. While a par- 
simonious use of manure is sure to develop slen- 
der returns, it promotes slowly but inevitably 
the deterioration of the land. It is better, then, 
to cultivate a few acres to the plow or laborer, 
furnished abundantly with enriching materials, 
than treble the number without nutriment. 
These truths were practically enforced in the 
palmy days of Egyptian Agriculture. The Ro- 





man husbandman was considered blessed who 
owned seven acres of ground. 

In England, twenty or thirty acres constitute 
a good farm, and in China for one-third of that 
quantity a large family is well supported. The 
grass lands in the immediate vicinity of Edin- 
burgh rent for $100 the acre. In West Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, manure to the value of 
$100 per acre is supplied by many of the farm- 
ers, and instances are not unfrequent of ten 
acres, thus fertilized, yielding in money $5,000.* 
To us the full power of land is unknown; in- 
deed, nowhere has it been ascertained that there 
is a limit to production. The period, perhaps, 
has arrived, when not only the advancement of 
their pecuniary welfare, but it may be, the 
preservation of the domestic institutions of the 
South depends on a radical change in the hab- 
its and practices of the tillers of its soil. If, in 
relation to this State, the distressing visitation of 
the last sammer have the effect of arousing the 
attention of our agriculturists to the necessity of 
union among themselves, with a view to a free 
and full interchange of opinions in matters per- 
taining to their common vocation; they ma 
yet have ample cause to be grateful to a merci- 
ful Providence for the calamity with which they 
have so recently and heavily been afflicted. 
WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, 

Pres. State Ag. Soc. of So. Ca. 

* Farmer's Register. 








PHILADELPHIA BUTTER: 
ITS HIGH FLAVOR AND THE SOURCE WHENCE THIS IS DERIVED. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Library : 

My Dear Sir: During one of your late visits 
to Philadelphia, we had some conversation 
relative to the rare qualities of Philadelphia 
Butter, which, though good at all times, is at 
one season distinguished by a peculiarly high 
and delightful flavor not to be found in the same 
degree, so far as I can learn, in Butter made in 
any other part of the Union. I told you that I 
thought I had discovered the source of this pe- 
culiarly grateful flavor, and now undertake to 
redeem a promise made to write you on the 
subject. 

In the first place, I wish you to bear in mind 
that the original settlers in the old counties ad- 
jacent to Philadelphia were chiefly from W ales, 
and hence may claim a legitimate right to excel 
in the processes of the dairy. They took up 
their abodes among the hills, and as indispensa- 
ble appendages of their farm houses, built what 
they call “Spring Houses,” over the natural 
fountains flowing out of the hill-sides. These 
are shaded by wide-spreading trees tending to 
preserve the coolness imparted by the water 
surrounding the vesse!s containing the milk, 
ereem, and other dairy products. A tempera- 
ture is thus secured for the cream established 


by experiments as the most favorable to the per- 
(1012) 





fect operation of churning, namely, the range 
from 50° to 65°—beginning with the cream at 
or near the first-named degree, and terminating 
the process with the temperature at 65°. It is 
only after the butter has “come,” that warm 
water is to be added so as to raise the warmth 
to 70° or 75°. This is to facilitate the separa- 
tion of the Butter from the milk. No one who 
has ever visited Pennsylvania Spring-Houses 
and observed the coolness and cleanliness they 
usually display, can doubt the great advan- 
tages afforded by them for dairy purposes. 
But, though these circumstances may serve 
to improve the general qualities of Philadel- 
phia Butter, still they are by no means con- 
cerned in producing that delightful flavor, the 
immediate cause of which is the main point to 
which I now wish to call your attention. As 
before intimated, it is only at one season that 
the flavor is in greatest perfection, and hence 
our housekeepers call it “ May Butter,’ and 
sometimes “Grass Butter.” The limits of the 
season of highest flavor may be set from about 
the middle of April to the middle of June. 
Now it is precisely during this time that the 
old, unplowed meadows and pasture fields in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia abound with a spe- 
cies of grass so highly odoriferous as to have 
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obtained the name of Sweet-scented Vernal 
Grass. Botanists call it Anthoxranthum odor- 
atum. The scent somewhat resembles that of 
vanilla. It grows about a foot or eighteen inches 
high, rising above the surrounding grase. Its 
stem is very small and round, with a few long 
and slender leaves. Its odor will alone be 
sufficient to distinguish it from all other grasses 
found in our pastures. When in blossom, the 
air is often highly charged with its scent, and 
at this time I seldom ride into the country 
without gathering a handful of the grass to en- 
joy its rich perfumes at leisure, and perhaps 
store it away in a drawer. As it is so very for- 
ward in its growth, so does it show the earli- 
est signs of decay. About the middle of June 
the fields and meadows where it abounds as- 
sume a yellowish appearance from the dying 
of the stems of the first growth. The cattle 
press these aside to get at greener herbage, 
and now the high flavor of our Butter declines. 

The Sweet-scented Vernal Grass is a native 
of Europe, whence it has doubtless been intro- 
duced into the vicinity of Philadelphia, blended 
probably with other grass seeds. It has long 
become naturalized, and now occurs among 
other spontaneous herbage, disputing the right 
of soil with the common green grass, and never 
yielding possession till turned under by the 
plow, after which it clings to the unbroken 
fence and head-rows. Though seldom, if ever 
regularly sown here, it constitutes a part of the 
growth of most English pastures, thriving in 
nearly every kind of soil. The sweet odor for 
which English meadow hay is so noted, comes 
from the admixture of this grass. It is, how- 
ever, seldom, if ever sown by itself, but usually 
mixes with the seeds of other grasses adapted 
to the formation of permanent pastures. It 
ranks rather low on account of natritious prop- 
erties, but is principally esteemed for its early 
growth, and continuing to throw up fresh shoots 
till the end of autumn. Indeed, the aftermath, 
or second growth, is particularly prized for 
grazing purposes. 

A chemical! examination of the Sweet-scented 
Vernal Grass shows that while its nutritious 
properties are less than those of most other 
grasses, it is distinguished from these by con- 
taining benzoic acid, or flowers of benzoin, a 
substance possessing a peculiarly agreeable 
aromatic odor. An essential oil in which this 
resides can be distilled from the grass, affording 
a pleasant perfume. It is undoubtedly this aro- 
matic ingredient that imparts to the milky se- 
cretion of the cow the flavor so pleasantly mani- 


fested in Philadelphia Spring-Grass Butter. | 


When we find milk so readily imbued with the 
peculiar flavors of garlic, turnips and other sub- 
stances upon which cows often feed, there can 


be no room to doubt that a fragrant grass freely | 
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eaten by cows should likewise impart its par- 
ticular flavor to the milky secretion. 

If this very simple solution of the cause of 
the high flavor of Philadelphia Spring Butter be 
true—and I have not the least doubt upon the 
subject, you can at once perceive that a pasture 
grass may be introduced almost every where, 
which will communicate an exquisite flavor to 
Butter. 

In London, Epping and Cambridge Butter are 
both greatly extolled for their high and delicate 
flavor. The cows producing the former, which 
is most esteemed, graze during summer in the 
wild pastures of Epping Forest, and the high 
flavor of their Butter has been commonly as- 
cribed to the wild shrubs, plants, and leaves of 
trees which they feed upon. The Cambridge 
Butter is also produced from cows that graze 
upon natural pastures, one part of the year on 
uplands, and the other in rich meadows. As 
the Sweet-scented Vernal Grass is common to 
the natural pastures of England, I doubt not it 
may be found most abundant in those of Ep- 
ping, Cambridge and other places most cele- 
-brated for high-flavored Butter. So far as I can 
find by inquiry and research in English books, 
the particular grass which conti ibutes the great- 
er part, if not all the fine high flavor to the best 
and most costly Butter, has never, as yet been 
identified. Without such exact knowledge this 
flavor of Butter must necessarily remain beyond 
the control of the agriculturist, wherever Nature 
or accident has not provided the pastures with 


the aromatic agent. 


I remain very respectfully ig a 


Piow1nG.—I think I may say that in Eng- 
land and Scotland the art of plowing has reached 
perfection, and that it is unrivaled and unsur- 
passable. This, at least, is my opinion, which 
must be taken at what it io worth. I cannot 
conceive how it can be improved; and this not 
in rare instances, and at plowing matches, but I 
may say universally. In some cases, the work 
has been done better than in others; but I have 
not seen an example of bad plowing in the 
country; I have not seen one which, in the 
United States, would not be pronounced su- 
perior. 

A ruffle from under a crimping-iron does not 
present a more beautiful object than a well- 
plowed field from under the hands of an Eng- 
lish or a Scotch artist. The lines are all straight ; 
the furrows well turned; the headlands cross- 

lewed ; the corners finished. A well-discip- 
| lipe@ mind enjoys the highest pleasure from 

seeing an operation of any kind, even the most 
hamble, well performed, and perfected accord- 
ing to its proper measure. 

There is something, likewise, extremely grati- 
fying in witnessing the progress and advance- 
| ment of human skilland art. From digging the 
' ground with a stick, that a hole might be made 
| for the deposit of the seed, to the perfect inver- 
sion of it by the plow, what an immense stride! 

{Colman’s European Agriculture. 
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hair*pointing upward, are longer and wider than those in the preceding Order ; 
the one on the right not so long as the other. 

Eicutu Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield three 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they have conceived anew. 

The escutcheon is still defined, but ona very small scale. If the marks of up- 
ward growing hair (F F) at the sides of the vulva exist at all, they consist of a 
few bristling hairs, projecting crosswise. 


COW OF MEDIUM HIGHT. 


First Orper.—Cows of this Order, while at the hight of their flow, yield 
fourteen litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months gone 
with calf. 

Szeconp Orper.—These Cows yield twelve litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until they are seven months gone with calf. | 

Turrp Orver.—These Cows yield ten litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until six months gone with calf. 

Fouvrta Orper.—These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until five months gone with calf. 

Firrn Orper.—These Cows yield siz litres a day, and continue to give milk 
milk until they are forr months gone with calf. 

Srxtn Orper.—These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until three months gone with calf. 

Sevento Orper.—These Cows yield three litres a day, and cease to give milk 
upon being got with calf. 

Ercuta Orper.—These Cows yield still less, and go dry upon conceiving anew. 


LOW COW. 


Fmst Orper.—These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, eleven 
litres a day ; and continue to give milk until they are eight months gone with 
calf. 

Seconp Orper.—These Cows yield nine litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until seven months gone with calf. 

Turrp Orper.—These Cows yield seven litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until six months gone with calf. 

Fourtu Orper.—These Cows yield five litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until five months gone with calf. 

Firta Orper.—These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until four months gone with calf. 

Srxtn Orper.—These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until two and a half months gone with calf. 

Seventu Orper.—These Cows yield two ditres a day, and their yield goes on 
diminishing until they conceive anew ; at which time they go dry. 

E1cutnH Orver.—These Cows yield still less, and go dry at the same period. 


BASTARD OF THE BICORN COW. 


The marks F F possess the same properties for indicating the Bastards of this 
Fourth Class, as in regard to those of the Third. (See Plate IX. Fig. 5.) 
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CLASS V. 
Che Demijohn Cow. 


This name indicates the shape of the escutcheon of this class. It may strike 
the reader as queer ; but it is significant, and serves to recall the figure of the 
characteristic mark of the Class, which very much resembles the outline of a dem- 
ijohn. If my discovery is a useful one, habit will soon accustom people to this 
name, as well as to the others of my Eight Classes ; and to those who may feel 
disposed to find fault with them, I will say, what matters it to you? the name is 
as nothing, the importance is altogether in the thing. 


HIGH COW. | 


Fist Orper.—Cows of this Order and Size, while at the hight of their flow, 
yield sixteen litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months 
gone with calf. 

The skin within the escutcheon has the same yellowish color as in the higher | 
Orders of the preceding Classes. The udder is delicate, and covered with fine, 
downy hair. The escutcheon, consisting of a growth of ascending hair, begins | 
between the four teats, and on the inner side of the legs, above the hock joint; | 
as it extends upward it spreads upon the outer surface of the thighs to the points | 
AA. (Plate V. Fig. 1.) From these points, the figure is bounded by right lines, 
to the points J J, which are distant from each other from five to six inches. From 
these points, the upward growing hair rises to the line N, where it is from two 
and a half to three and a quarter inches in width. This line is directly below , 
the vulva, and distant from it about four inches. The wider the figure is at this | 
place, and the nearer it approaches to the vulva, the better the Cow. 

Above the hind teats are two ovals (E E), formed by descending hair, about | 
four inches long, by nearly three inches in width. On the right and left of the 
vulva are two streaks of ascending hair (O O), nearly two and a half inches long, 
by less than half an inch in widih. The hair within these streaks is fine and 
short, and very distinct from the dascending hair that surrounds them. | 

Seconp Orver.—These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, four- 
teen litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are seven months gone with | 
ealf. 

The escutcheon differs from that of the First Order in being on a smaller scale. | 
Above the teats there is but one oval (E), to the right, formed by descending | 
hair. Of the two streaks of ascending hair (O O) alongside of the vulva, the 
one to the left is of the same dimensions as in the First Order; but the one to | 
the right, although of the same width, is of but half the length. 

| 
{ 
{ 
{ 


= ~~ ~ 


Tuixp Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield twelve 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are six months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon, preserving its general shape, is yet more contracted. At the 
points A A, it is more rounded off, and no longer spreads on the outer surface of 
the thighs. Above the points J J, it is narrower; and it stops short at N, consid- 
erably lower down beneath the vulva. There is but one of the streaks (O) of 
ascending hair, which is to the left of the vulva, and about an inch and a half | 


long, by two-fifths of an inch in width. 
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Fourtu Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield ten 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are five months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is yet more reduced in size. The points A A lower down and 
nearer together. The lines are more curved at the points J J, and the distance 
from these points to N is much less. Below A, on the right side, there is a fail- 
ure of the upward growing hair, marked P. 

Firtu Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield eight litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are four months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon goes on contracting in size. The points A A, being now on 
the inner surface of the thighs, are no longer so apparent. The upper extremity 
N is much farther below the vulva. At both points A A there is a failure of the 
ascending hair (P P), where its place is occupied by descending hair, running in- 
to the escutcheon. These marks are about five inches deep, by four in width. 

Below the vulva there is a small streak of ascending hair (E), about an inch 
and a quarter long, by less than half an inch wide. 

Sixtu Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield siz litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are three months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is on a still more contracted scale than in the preceding Order. 
Near the vulva, to the left, there is a streak of ascending hair (F), which bristles 
up. It is nearly five inches long, by about one and a half in width. 

SevenTH Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield four 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are two months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is smaller and lower down than in the preceding Order. On 
the right and left of the vulva are two streaks of ascending hair, which bristles 
up. The one on the left (F) is somewhat longer than that found in the Sixth Or- 
der ; the one on the right (C) is about four inches long, by an inch and a half in 
width. Below the point A, on the right hand, there is a failure of the ascending 
hair (P). 

EicutH Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield twe 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they have conceived anew. 

The escutcheon is hid away between the thighs ; the points A A scarcely per- 
ceptible. The streaks of bristling hair (C C) on the right and left of the vulva 
are of the kind indicative of the degeneracy and bad quality of the Cow. 


COW OF MEDIUM HIGHT, 


First Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield fourteen 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months gone with calf. 

Seconp Orper.—These Cows yield twelve litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until they are seven months gone with calf. 

Turd Orper.—These Cows yield ten litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until six months gone with calf. 
Fourta Orper.—These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until five months gone with calf. 
Firta Orper.—These Cows yield sir litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until four months gone with calf. 
Sixt Orper.—These Cows yield five litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until three months gone with calf. 
SEVENTH Orper.—These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give 


milk until two months gone with calf. 


EicuTu OrnpeR.—T hese Cows yield still less, and go dry upon being got with calf. 
(1018) 
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LOW COW. 


Fist Orver.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield ten litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months gone with calf. 
SeconD OrpeR.—These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give 


milk until seven months gone with calf. 
Tuirp Orver.—These Cows yield siz and a half litres a day, and continue to 


give milk until six months gone with calf. 
FourtH Orper.—These Cows yield five litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until five months gone with calf. 
Firtx Orper.—These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until four months gone with calf. 
Sixta Orper.—These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until three months gone with calf. 
SeventH Orper.—These Cows yield two litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until two months gone with calf. 
Eicutn Orper.—These Cows yield one Jitre of milk a day, and go dry upon 


conceiving anew. 
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BASTARD OF THE DEMIJOHN COW. 


When the streaks marked F F are found in the Cow of this Class, of the di- 
mensions specified in the description of the Bastard of the Curveline Cow, they 
serve here also to detect the Bastard Cow ; and her badness in regard to the rapid ; 
loss of her milk will be in proportion to the size of these streaks. ‘The smaller | 
they are, the less defective will she be in this respect. (See Plate IX. Fig. 6.) 


CLASS VI. 
Che Square-~Scutcheon Cow. 


The name indicates the appearance of the escutcheon, the upper part of which 
is shaped like a carpenter’s or mason’s square. 


HIGH COW. 


First Orper.—Cows of this Order and Size yield, while at the hight of their 
flow, sixteen litres a day, and they continue to give milk until they are eight 
months gone with calf. 

The skin within the escutcheon is of the same yellowish color as in the supe- 
rior Orders of the preceding Classes. The udder delicate, covered with short, 
fine hair. The escutcheon begins as in the foregoing Classes ; and, rising from 
just above the hock joint, on the inner surface of the thighs, spreads outward to 
the points A A. (See Plate VI. Order 1.) Abd¥e those points it represents a 
square. A right line runs across to the points J J, distant from each other from 
five to six inches. Thence the figure is bounded by two right lines, which meet 
in an acute angle at the point E, distant about two inches from the vulva. Above 
that, to the left, the figure of a square is formed by two streaks of hair, E B and 
B C (the point C being at the orifice of the vagina) ; the former of which is about 
four inches loug, by an inch and a quarter wide, and the latter from five to six 


inches long, by somewhat less than the same width. 
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Above the hindmost teats are two small oval marks (G G), formed. by down- 
ward growing hair im the field of ascending hair. They are about five or six 
inches long, by two and a half wide. The hair within them is of a lighter color 
than that without. 

The nearer the escutcheon approaches to the vulva, the better the Cow. 

Seconp Orper.—These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, fourteen 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are seven months gone with 
calf. 

The escutcheon is the same as in the First Order, only somewhat reduced in 
size. The square figure near the vulva commences lower down, and is longer 
than the one just described. There is but one oval above the teats, to the left 
(G), of the same size as those in the First Order. 

Turd Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield twelve 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are six months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is the same in its general shape, but it is more contracted in 
all its parts, and does not extend so high up. The points A A are nearer to the 
inner surface of the thighs; and the escutcheon is narrower at the points J J, 
where the outline has acquired a curved character. 

The angular space between J J and E is narrower than the streak E B, and 
shorter than BC. The latter is wider and longer than in the preceding Order. 

Fourtu Orver.—These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, ten litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are five months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is still more reduced in size. To the right of the vulva there 
is a streak of bristling hair, growing upward (F), about four inches long, by one 
and a half wide. Below the point A, to the right, there is a space (U) where 
the upward growing hair fails, and is replaced by descending hair. 

FirtH Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield eight litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are four months gone with calf. 

The unfavorable marks are the same as in the preceding Order, only more con- 
spicuous and on a larger scale. 

Srxxta Orver.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield siz litres a 
day, and continue to give milk until they are three months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is yet more contracted, confined to the inner surface of the 
thighs, and more distant from the vulva. To the right and left of this orifice are 
streaks or lines of ascending hair, coarse and bristling. 

SeventH Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield four 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are two months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is smaller still. The streak of ascending hair (F) on the right 
is wider, and the hair more bristling. 

EicutnH Orper.—These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, two litres 
a day, and go dry upon being got with calf. 

The shape of the escutcheon is still perceptible ; but it is very small, and hid 
away between the thighs. 


COW OF MEDIUM HIGHT. 


First Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield from twelve 
to thirteen lures a day, and they continue to give milk until they are eight 
months gone with calf. 

Seconp Orper.—These Cows yield ten litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until seven months gone with calf. 
(1020) 
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Turrp Orver.—These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until six months gone with calf. 

Fourtu Orper.—These Cows yield siz /itres a day, and continue to give milk 
until five months gone with calf. 

FirtH Orper.—These Cows yield four and a half litres a day, and continue 
to give milk until four months gone with calf. 

Sixtu Orper.—These Cows yield three and a half litres a day, and continue 
to give milk until three months gone with calf. 

SeventH Orper.—These Cows yield two litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until one month and a half advanced in gestation. 

Eicuta Orper.—These Cows yield still less, and go dry upon being got with 
calf. 


TABLE VI.......CLASS 6. 


Che Square-Sentcheon Cow. 
Ordér Ist. Order 2d. Order 3d. Order 4th, 





LOW cow. 


First Orper.—Cows of this Order and Size yield, while at the hight of their 
flow, nine litres a day; and they continue to give milk until they are eight 
months gone with calf. 

Seconp Orper.—These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until seven months gone with calf. 

Tuirp Orper.—These Cows yield siz /itres a day, and continue to give milk 
until six months gone with calf. 

FourtH Orper.—These Cows yield four and a half litres a day, and continue 
to give milk until five months gone with calf. 
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Firtu Orper.—These Cows yield three and a half litres a day, and continue 


to give milk until four months gone with calf. 
Sixtu Orper.—These Cows yield two and a half litres a day, and continue to 


) give milk until three months gone with calf. 

’  Seventu Orper.—These Cows yield one litre a day, and continue to give milk 

) until a month and a half advanced in gestation. 
E1cutu Orper.—These Cows yield still less, and go dry upon being got with 

calf. 


wooo oS 


i iat 


BASTARD OF THE SQUARE-SCUTCHEON COW. 


When the streak (O) of ascending hair on the right of the vulva consists of 
coarse, bristling hair, this indicates a Bastard. She will lose her milk the more 
promptly in proportion to the size of this growth of bristling hair, to the coarse- 
) ness of the hair, and to the degree in which it bristles up and projects over ; but, 
wherever this sign exists, the Cow will lose her milk, more or less gradually, a 
: short time after being impregnated. The indication of this will be the more pos- 
) itive if the streaks above described as forming the square, to the left of the vulva, 
) also consist of coarse, bristling hair. 


| 


CLASS VII. 


Che Limousine Cow. 


The first Cow of this Class which came under my notice was from the Province 
whose name I have adopted as that of the Class. It is not to be inferred, how- 
ever, that none but the Cows of Limousin belong to the Class. Its characteristic 
mark is to be found in all the different breeds. The name is a purely arbitrary 
one ; and, in adopting it, 1 acted in the same spirit that influenced me in calling 
my First Class the Flanders Cow. 


HIGH COW, 


First OrnpeR.—Cows of this Order and Size, while at the hight of their flow, 
yield fourteen litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months 
gone with calf. 

The skin, within the escutcheon formed by the growth of ascending hair, is of 
the same yellowish color as in the nigher Orders of the preceding Classes. The 
udder is delicate, and covered with short, fine, and silky hair. The growth of 
ascending hair begins between the teats, and on the inner side of the legs, above 
the hock joint, spreading outwardly, as it rises, to the points A A (see Plate VII. 
Order 1), on the outer surface of the thighs. From these points the escutcheon 
is bounded by two right lines, which run slanting downward to the points J J, 
which are about four inches apart. From these points two right lines rise to the 
point O, somewhat less than three inches below the vulva, where they meet in 
an acute angle. 

To the right and left of the vulva are two small streaks of ascending hair (C 
C), about three inches or less in length, by two-fifths of an inch in width. Above 
the “or are two ovals of descending hair (G G), about four inches long, 
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by two and a half inches in width. ‘They are very distinguishable, by means of 
the whitish color of the hair within them. 

These streaks, to the right and left of the vulva, do not always occur in Cows 
of the First Order; and they are not, therefore, to be considered as an indispensa- 
ble part of the characteristic marks of this Order. The escutcheon itself, even, 
is sometimes imperfectly defined, and yet the Cow proves herself to be of the 
First Order. 

Seconp Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield twelve 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are seven months gone with calf. 

The characteristic marks are the same as in the First Order; the escutcheon, 
however, being on a smaller scale. The streaks (C C) to the right and left of 
the vulva are shorter and wider. 

TuirD Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield ten litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are six months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is the same in shape, but more contracted. The streak (C) 
the vulva, to the left, is nearly five inches long, by upward of an inch in width. 
On the right of the vulva isa small patch of ascending hair (E), nearly three 
inches long, by upward of an inch in width. The point O is about six inches dis- 
tant from the vulva. 

Fourtu Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield eight 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until five months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is on a still smaller scale. There is but one streak (C) of as- 
cending hair by the vulva, on the left, which is eight inches long, by something 
over an inch in width. 

FirtH Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield siz and a 
half litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are four months gone with 
calf. 

The escutcheon is smaller, lower down, and confined to the interior surface of 
the thighs. If any streaks of ascending hair occur, on the right and left of the 
vulva, they consist of bristling hair, and are longer and wider than in the preced- 
ing Order. 

Sixtn Orper.—These Cows, during the hight of their flow, yield five litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are three months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon preserves its shape, but is still more contracted in its dimen- 
sions. The point O is lower down. On the left of the vulva is a streak of brist- 
ling hair, growing upward (F). 

Seventy Orper.—These Cows; while at the hight of their flow, yield four 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are one month gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is smaller still, The streaks of ascending hair (F F) on the 
right and left of the vulva are wider, by about an inch, than those above de- 
scribed, and the hair is coarse and bristling. 

E1cuta Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield two 
litres a day, and go dry upon being got with calf. 

The escutcheon is so small, and hid away between the thighs, as to be barely 
perceptible. The streaks of ascending hair {¥ F> are still longer and wider than 


in the Seventh Order. 
COW OF MEDIUM HIGHT. 


First Ornper.—The Cows of this Order and Size, while at the hight of their 
flow, yield eleven litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight 
months gone with calf. 
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Seconp Orper.—These Cows yield nine litres a day, and continue to give 


milk until seven months gone with calf. 
Tuirp Orper.—These Cows yield seven and a half litres a day, and continue 


| 

’ to give milk until six months gone with calf. 

)  Fourtn Orver.—These Cows yield five and a half litres a day, and continue 
‘ to give milk until five months gone with calf. 

Firtn Orper.—These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give milk 


) until four months gone with calf. 
Sixta Orper.—These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until three months gone with calf. 

Seventu Orpver.—These Cows yield two litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until two months gone with calf. 

Eicuta Orper.—These Cows also yield two litres a day, and godry upon being 
got with calf. 


TABLE VIL.......CLASS 7. 


The Limousine Cow. 


Order 4th 














LOW cow. 


Fmst Orper.—The Cows of this Order and Size yield, while at the hight of 
their flow, eight litres a day, and continue to give milk until eight months gone 
with calf. 

SeconpD Orper.—These Cows yield seven litres a day, and continue to give 
milk ama months gone with calf. 
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Txuirp Orpver.—These Cows yield siz /itres a day, and continue to give milk | 
until six months gone with calf. 

Fourtx Orper.—These Cows yield five litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until five months gone with calf. 

Firtu Orpver.—These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until four months gone with calf. 

Sixt Orver.—These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give milk | 
until three months gone with calf. 

SevenTH OrpEer.—These Cows yield two litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until one month gone with calf. 

EigutH Orper.—These Cows yield one ditre a day, and go dry upon being got 


with calf. 
BASTARD OF THE LIMOUSINE COW. 


In this Class also, as in the Curveline and Bicorn Classes, the Bastard is indi- 
cated by the streaks of ascending hair (F F) to the right and left of the vulva ; 
which streaks are of the same dimensions and of the same character generally 
as in those Classes. (See Plate IX. Fig. 8.) 


os ~~ = 
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CLASS VIII. 
The Horizontal Cut Cow. 


I have given this name to those Cows whose escutcheon is bounded at top by 
a horizontal line, which cuts the ascending hair square off just when it has spread 
to its greatest width, The figure (Plate VIII.) will be seen to be very different 
from that of the other Classes. 


—_——- - - 


HIGH COW, ' 


First Orper.—The Cows of this Order and Size, during the hight of their 
flow, yield twelve litres a day, and they continue to give milk until they are 
eight months gone with calf. 

The skin within the escutcheon, and the dandruf from it, are of a reddish yel- 
low. ‘The ascending hair is short and fine ; the skin beneath it quite silky ; the 
four teats far apart. As in the other Classes, the ascending hair which forms 
the escutcheon begins between the four teats, and on the inner surface of the 
thighs, a little above the hock joint—spreading out, as it rises, to the points E E, 
on the outer surface of the thighs. Here it is cut short off, by a transversal or 
horizontal line, running across from one thigh to the other. 

Although the escutcheon does not rise, as in the other Classes, to or near the 
vulva, we nevertheless find, on the right‘and left of that orifice, the two streaks 
of ascending hair (C C), which are so valuable, as an indication of the character 
of the Cow, in regard to the period during which she will continue to give milk 
after becoming pregnant: this point being determined by the size of these marks 
and the nature of the hair within them. In the present Order they consist of 
fine hair, and are from three and a quarter to four inches in length, by less than 
half an inch broad. 

Above the hind teats are two little oval marks (B B), consisting of downward 
growing hair, distinguishable by its whitish color as wel! as by the direction in 
which it points. 
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‘ Seconp Onper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield ten litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are seven months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is the same in shape as that of the First Order, but contracted 
in its dimensions. Thestreaks (C C) on the right and left of the vulva are une- 
qual in size—the one on the left being of the same length as in the First Order, 
while the one on the right is considerably shorter. 

In several of the Orders there is, immediately under the vulva, and touching 
it, a small streak of ascending hair (N), about two inches in length, by less than 
half an inch in breadth. 

Txirp OrpER.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield eight 
$ ditres a day, and continue to give milk until they are six months gone with calf. 
) The escutcheon is the same in shape, but more contracted still ; the points E 
E are lower down and nearer together. Alongside of the vulva there is but one 
streak of ascending hair (G), which bristles up and projects over. This mark is ; 
from five to six inches long, by from four-fifths to six-fifths of an inch in width. 

On the inner surface of the right thigh, beginning at the point A, there is a 
} failure of the upward growing hair, which is replaced by descending hair. This 
downward growth of hair is wedge-shaped, pointing toward the udder; it is 
about eight inches long, by four inches in width. The hair is very distinguish- 
2 able by its whitish color. { 

Although I have taken this place to make it known, this mark does not always 
occur in Cows of this Order, nor is it peculiar to those of the present Class.— 
Whenever it is found, let the Cow be of whatever Class or Order she may, it in- | 
dicates that her daily yield of milk will fall about one-third short of the quantity | 
set down as proper to a Cow of that Class and Order. 

Fourtu Orver.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield séz litres , 
} a day, and continue to give milk until they are four and a half months gone with | 
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calf. 
The escutcheon is smallerand lower down than in the Third Order. There is 


but one streak (N) of upward growing hair, which is betwixt the thighs, in a 
line with the vulva, and about two or two and a half inches from it. It is about 
four inches long, by four-fifths of an inch in breadth. Within the escutcheon 
there are two failures (A A) of the upward growing hair, like the one above de- 
scribed—that on the right being larger than the other. 
Firtn Orver.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield five litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are three and a half months gone 
with calf. 
The escutcheon is smaller still, and lower down. On the left of the vulva | 
there is a streak (F) of upward growing hair, coarse and bristling. This mark is 
about six inches long, by an inch and a half in width. 
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It is to be observed, in regard to the streaks alongside of the vulva, that when 
they occur in a Cow of an inferior Order, such as they are described to be in the 
Cow of the First Order ; in this case, whatever may be the inferiority of the Cow ) 
as to the quantity of her daily yield, she will continue to give her milk just asa § 
Cow of the First Order would. That is to say, she will be just as long in going 2 
dry, after being got with calf, as a Cow of the First Order. ) 
Sxxtx Orver.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield four litres ; 
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a day, and continue to give milk until they are two months gone with calf. 
The escutcheon is smaller, lower down, and confined to the inner surface of 
the thighs. The longer and broader the streaks of ascending hair (F F) on the 
(1026) 
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) right and left of the vulva, and the coarser and more bristling the hair, the worse 
, the Cow will prove in regard to the time she will continue to give milk after be- 
) ing got with calf. 

Seventu Orper.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield three 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until one month gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is still smaller than the last. The signs (F) of early drying 
| up are the same as in the foregoing Order. 
| 


EicutH Orper.—These Cows yield, during the hight of their flow, two litres 
a day, and go dry upon being got with calf. 

The escutcheon is so hid away between the thighs as to be barely perceptible. 
| Some coarse bristling hairs (F), which grow awry, are seen pointing toward the 
vulva. 


| TABLE VIII.......CLASS 8. 

‘ 

Che Horizontal Cut Cow. 

} Order 2d. Order 3d. Order 4th. 
{ 
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COW OF MEDIUM HIGHT, 


First Ornper.—These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, nine litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months gone with calf. 

Sreconp Orver.—These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give, 
milk until seven months gone with calf. 

Trip Orver.—These Cows yield seven J:tres a day, and continue to give milk 
) until five months gone with calf. 
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FourtH Orper.—These Cows yield siz litres a day, and continue to give milk 


until four months gone with calf. 
Firtu Orper.—These Cows yield five litres a day, and continue to give milk { 


until three months gone with calf. 
Sixt Orver.—These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give mil 


{ 

until two months gone with calf. | 
( 

( 


— lll til tl 


Seventu Orper.—These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give 


milk until one month gone with calf. 
Eicutn Orper.—These Cows yield two litres a day, and cease to give milk 


upon being got with calf. 


LOW COW. 


{ 
| 
First Onper.—The Cows of this Order and Size, while at the hight of their 
flow, yield six litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months | 
gone with calif. | 
Seconp Orper.—These Cows yield five litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until seven months gone with calf. 
Tuirp Orper.—These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until five months gone with calf. 
Fourtu Orper.—These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until four months gone with calf 
Firtn Orpex.—These Cows yield two litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until three months gone with calf. 
Sixtn Onper.—These Cows yield one litre a day, and continue to give milk 
until two months gone with calf. 
SreventH anD Eicutx Orvers.—These Cows yield still less, and go dry upon 
being got with calf. , 


BASTARD OF THE HORIZONTAL CUT COW. 


The Bastards of this Class have no escutcheon whatever. The entire space 
from the vulva to the udder, and on the inner surface of the thighs, is covered 
with hair growing downward ; no growth of ascending hair is to be found upon | 
the parts where the escutcheon occurs in the other Classes, and in the Genuine 
Cow of this Class. 

Some of these Bastards are excellent milkers, so long as they are not impreg- 
nated ; but so soon as they are got with calf, or a very short time afterward, they { 
go dry. Those in whom the hair on the inner surface of the thighs is thick and 
very fine, will be found to give good rich milk. The reverse holds in regard to ) 

( 
( 
{ 
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the quality of the milk yielded by those in whom these parts are covered with a 
scanty growth of coarse hair. 


—~— 


BASTARD BULLS. 


Having attached to the portion of the work appropriated to each Class a de- | 
scription of the Bastard Cow belonging to it, I must indicate here the signs by § 
which a Bastard Bull is to be known. 

Bulls have escutcheons of the same shapes as those of the Cows; only, as I 
have already said, on a smaller scale. The growth of ascending hair which 
forms the escutcheon extends from the testicles upward, spreading on the inner 


‘ (1028) 
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side of the thighs. Now, whenever streaks of descending hair occur in this field 
of ascending hair, giving rise to lines of bristling hairs, this is to be looked upon 
as an indication of imperfection or bastardy ; and the indication will be certain, in 
proportion to the size and extent of these blemishes in the escutcheon. Those 
Bulls in which they do not occur, and whose escutcheons, at the same time that 
they are free from these streaks, ascend high up, and are well developed and de- 
fined ; every such Bull is to be deemed genuine, and may be relied upon for the 
reproduction of animals of the highest order. 


TABLE IX. 
Che Bastard Cow of the several Classes. 


Ist Olass. Ist Class. 2d Class. ; 3d Class. 
Bastard Flanders Cow. Bastard Flanders Cow. Bastard Selvage Cow, Bastard Curveline Cow. 


ZAIN 





4th Class. Sth Class, 6th Class. 7th Class. 
Bastard Bicorn Cow. Bastard Demijohn Cow. Bast’d Sq. Scutch. Cow. Bast. Limousine Cow, 
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TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 





TABLE 
SHOWING THE YIELD OF THE SEVERAL ORDERS OF EACH CLASS. 


Class. I. IL. 
Zz. FLANDERS Cow. 


18 16 
14 12 
10 8 


16 14 
13 il 
8 6 
3. CURVELINE Cow. 
BE ccasescecses nn 16 
i 13 
10 


14 
12 
9 
5. DEMIJOHN Cow. 
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LABOR AND 


THE effects of improved machinery should be 
to alleviate and to shorten human toil, and, in 
multiplying production, to supply more widely 
the supply of food, and the common comforts of 
life. The laboring man should, on every princi- 

le, be the first to share in these benefits; but 

ar too often he isthe last. Food is greatly mul- 
tiplied both in quantity and variety; but in a 
country where labor is superabundant, the 
wages of labor become proportionately re- 
duced, and the power to purchase restricted. 
There can be no doubt that, in t to clothing 
and furniture, the condition of the laboring 
tw ap is greatly improved above what it 
ormerly was. An American clock, for exam- 
ple, made in Connecticut—that home of industry 
and the useful arts—an article both useful and 
ornamental, and in which the “ gude” house- 
wife is sure to take an honest pride, may be 
purchased in London fora pound. A century 
ago; this would have been an article of furniture 
which a nobleman — covet. 

Bat it is too true that improved machinery 
scarcely diminishes—in many cases it increases 
—the demand for human and brute labor. Two 
men only are required to thresh grain with a 
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MACHINERY. 


flail; from five to eight, besides the horses, or 
the attendants upon steam-engine, are em- 
ployed at the threshing-machine. Much more is 
threshed, and, in consequence of these increased 
facilities, much more is grown, and therefore 
requires to be threshed. “ But forthe invention 
of the steam-engine, a large proportion of the 
coal mines now profitably worked could not 
have been opened, or must have been aban- 
doned. It is well known that, by the consump- 
tion of one bushel of coals in furnace of a 
steam-boiler, a power is produced which, in a 
few minutes, will raise 20,000 gailons of water 
from a depth of 350 feet—an effect which could 
not be produced in a shorter time than a whole 
day through the continuous labor of twenty 
men, working with the common pump. By 
thus cxpendinga few pence, an amount of hu- 
man labor is set free, to employ which would 
have cost fifty shillings; and yet this circum- 
stance, so far from having diminished the de- 
mand for human labor, even in the actual trade 
where the economy is produced, has certainly 
caused a much greater number of persons to be 
employed in coal-mining than could otherwise 
have been set to work.” 
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THE DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 





From a Treatise in the “ Store of Knowledge.” 
THE DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 
BY WILLIAM YOUATT. 


Tue principal diseases of the Horse are con- 
neeted with the circulatory system. From the 
state of habitual excitement in which the animal 
is kept, in order to enable him to execute his 
task, the heart and the blood-vessels will often 
act too impetuously ; the vital fluid will be hur- 
ried along too rapidly, either through the frame 

enerally, or some particular part of it, and 

will be congestion, accumulation of blood 

in that part, or inflammation, either local or 

general, disturbing the functions of some organ, 
or of the whole frame. 

Congestion.—Take a young Horse on his first 
entrance into the stables; feed him somewhat 

i , and what is the consequence? He has 
swellings of the legs, or inflammation of the 
joints, or perhaps of the lungs. Take a horse 
that has lived somewhat above his work, and 
gallop him to the top of his speed; his nervous 

becomes highly excited ; the heart beats 
with fearful rapidity ; the blood is pumped into 
the lungs faster than they can discharge it; the 
ee vessels become d, fatigued, 
and utterly powerless—the tlood, arrested in 
) its course, becomes viscid, and death dily 
ensues. We have buat one chance of saving our 
patient—the instantaneous and copious abstrac- 
tion of blood ; and only one means of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of this dangerous state, name- 
ly, not suffering too great an accumulation of the 
sanguineous fluid by over-feeding, 7 regu- 
lar and systematic exercise, which will inure 
the clnalans ry vessels to prompt and efficient 
action when they are suddenly called upon to 
exert themselves. The cause and the remedy 
are sufficiently plain. 

Again, the brain has functions of the most im- 
portant nature to discharge, and more blood 
flows through it than through any other portion 
= the — of equal oe to prevent 

is organ from being opp y a too great 
determination of blood to it, the vessels, although 
numerous, are small, and pursue a very circu- 
itous and winding course. If a horse highly 
fed, and full of blood, is suddenly and sharply 
exercised, the course of the blood is accelerated 
in every direction, and to the brain among other 
parts. The vessels that ramify on its surface or 
penetrate its substance are completely distended 
and gorged with it. Perhaps they are ruptured, 
and the effused blood presses upon the brain ; it 
presses upon the origins of the nerves on which 
sensation and motion depend, and the animal 
suddenly drops powerless. A prompt and co- 

ious abstraction of blood, or, in other words, a 
Simination of this pressure, can alone save the 
patient. Here is the nature, the cause, and the 
treatment of apoplery. 

Sometimes this disease assumes a different 
form. The horse has not been performing more 
than his ordinary work, or perhaps he may not 
have been out of the stable. He is found with 
his head drooping and his visionimpaired. He 





is staggering about. He falls, and lies half un- 
conscious, or he struggles violently and or 
ously. There is the same congestion of b 
in the head, the same pressure on the nervous 
origins, but produced by a different cause. He 
has been accustomed habitually to overload his 
stomach, or he was, on the previous day, kept 
too long from his food, and then he fell raven- 
ously upon it, and ate until his stomach was 
completely distended and unable to propel for- 
ee its accumulated contents. Thus distend- 
ed, its blood-vessels are compressed, and the 
circulation through them is impeded or alto- 
ther suspended. The blood is still forced on 
'y the heart, and driven in accumulated quan- 
tity to other organs, and to the brain among the 
rest; and congestion takes place, as just 
described, and the animal becomes y, un- 
conscious, and, if he is not speedily relieved, he 
dies. This too is apoplexy; the horseman calls 
it stomach staggers. Its cause is improper 
feeding. The division of the hours of labor, and 
the introduction of the nose-bag, have much 
diminished the frequency of its occurrence. 
The remedies are plain,—bleeding, physicing > 
and the removal of the contents of the 
by means of a pump contrived for that purpose. 
Congestions of po to kinds occasionally pre- 
sent themselves. It is no uncommon 
for the blood to loiter in the compli 
vessels of the liver, until the covering of that 
viscus has burst, and an accumulation of co- 
agulated black blood has presented itself. This 
congestion constitutes the swelled legs to which 
so many horses are subject when they stand 
too long idle in the stable, and it is the source 
of many of the accumulations of serous fluid in 
various parts of the body, and particularly in 
the chest, the abdomen, and the brain. 
Inflammation is opposed to congestion, as 
consisting in an active state of the capillary ar- 
terial vessels; the blood rushes through them 
with far greater rapidity than in health, from 
the excited state of the nervous system by 
which they are supplied. 
Inflammation is either /ocal or diffused. It is 
confined to one organ, or to a particular 
of that organ; or it involves many neigh 
ones, or it is spread over the wholé frame. In 
the latter case it assumes the name of fever. 
—_— is rc or ase in 
and is said to sym tic or 8 ; 
Awvhen it can be ptr pn inoal aibetion or 
cause, and idz ic when we cannot so trace 
it. The truth probably is, that every fever has 
its local cause, but we have not a sufficient 
ne uhm animal economy to discover 


cause. 
Inflammation may be considered with refer- 

ence to the membranes which it attacks. 
The mucous membranes line all the cavities 
that communicate with the external surface of 
is frequent of 
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the membrane of the mouth. Blain, or Glos- 
santhraz, is a vesicular enlargement which runs 
along the side of the tongue. Its cause is un- 
known. It should be lanced freely and Oe ta 
and some aperient medicine administered.— 
Barbs, or paps, are smaller enlargements, found 
more in the neighborhood of the bridle of the 
tongue. They should never be touched with 
any instrament; a little cooling medicine will 
generally remove them. Lampas is inflamma- 
tion of the palate, or enlargement of the bars of 
the palate. The roof of the mouth may be 
slightly lanced, or a little aperient medicine ad- 
ministered: but the sensibility of the mouth 
should never be destroyed by the application of 
the heated iron. Canker and wounds in the 
mouth from various causes, will be best reme- 
died by diluted tincture of myrrh, or a weak 
solution of alum. . 

Foreign bodies in the gullet may generally be 
removed by means of the probang used in the 
hoove of cattle ; or the esophagus may be open- 
ed, and the obstructing body taken out. 

It is on the mucous membranes that poisons 
principally exert their influence. The yew is 
the most , Penne vegetable poison. The horse 
may be saved by timely recourse to equal parts 
of vinegar and water injected into the stomach, 
after the poison has been as much as possible 
removed by means of the stomach-pump. For 
arsenic or corrosive sublimate there is rarely 
any antidote. 

Spasmodic colic is too frequently produced 
by exposure to cold, or the drinking of cold 
water, or the use of too much green meat. The 
horse should be walked about, strong friction 
used over the belly, and spirit of turpentine 
given in doses of two ounces, with an ounce 
each of laudanum and spirit of nitrous ether, in 
warm water or ale. If the spasm is not soon 
relieved the animal should be bled, an aloetic 
ball administered, and injections of warm water 
with a solution of aloes thrown up. This spas- 
modic action of the bowels, w long con- 
tinued, is liable to produce introsusception, or 
entanglement, of them, and the case is then 
hopeless. 

Superpurgation often follows the administra- 
tion of a too ee improper dose of physic. 
The tortare which it produces will be evident 
by the nized expression of the countenance, 
and the frequent looking at the flanks. Plenty 
of thin starch or arrow-root should be given 
both by the mouth and by injection ; and, twelve 
hours having passed without relief being expe- 
rienced, chalk, catechu, and opium should be 
added to the gruel. 

Worms in the intestines are not often produc- 
tive of much mischief, except they exist in very 
great quantities. Small doses of emetic tartar 
with a little ginger may be given to the horse 
half an hour before his first meal, in order to ex- 

1 the round white worm; and injections of 
finseed-oil or aloes will usually remove the as- 
— or needle-worms. PER 

respir sages are in y 
the heute mem Hm "Teese or cold, in- 
flammation of the upper air passages, should 
never be long neglected. A few mashes or a 
little medicine will usually remove ‘it. If it is 
neglected. and pectin y in defiance of all 
treatment, it will degenerate into other diseases. 
The larynx may become the principal seat of 
inflammation. Lar. pitts will be shown b 
extreme difficulty of breathing, accompanie 
by a strange roaring noise, and an evident en- 


(1032) 





largement and great tenderness of the larynx 
when felt externally. The windpipe must be 
opened in such case, and the best advice will 
be nece . Sometimes the subdivisions of 
the trachea, before or when it first enters the 
lungs, will be the part affected, and we have 
bronchitis. This is characterized by a quick 
and hard breathing, and a peculiar wheezing 
sound, with the coughing up of mucus. Here, 
too, decisive measures must be adopted. and a 
skillful "gemcomemnad employed. His assistance 
is equally necessary in distemper, influenza, 
and epidemic catarrh, names indicating varie- 
ties of the same disease, and the product of at- 
mospheric influence ; differing to a certain de- 
gree in every season, but in all characterized 
by intense inflammation of the mucous surfaces, 
and rapid and utter prostration of strength, and 
in all demanding the abatement of that inflamma- 
tion, and yet little expenditure of vital power. 

Cough may degenerate into ~ apmey ay of 
the lungs ; or this fearful malady may be de- 
veloped without a single premonitory symptom, 
and prove fatal in twenty-four or even in twelve 
hours. It is mostly characterized by deathly 
coldness of the extremities, expansion of the 
nostril, redness of its lining membrane, singu- 
larly anxious countenance, constant gazing at 
the flank, and an‘ unwillingness to move. A 
successful treatment of sucha case can be found- 
ed only on the most prompt and fearless and 
decisive measures. e lancet should be freely 
used. Counter-irritants shoald follow as soon 
as the violence of the disease is in the slightest 
de abated ; sedatives must succeed to them, 
and fortunate will he be who often saves his 
patient after all the decisive symptoms of pneu- 
monia are once developed. 

Among the consequences of these severe af- 
fections of the lungs are chronic cough, not al- 
ways much diminishing the usefulness of the 
horse, but strangely aggravated at times by any 
fresh accession of catarrh, and too often degen- 
erating into thick wind which always material- 
ly interferes with the speed of the horse, and in 
a great proportion of cases terminates in broken 
wind. It is rare indeed that either of these dis- 
eases admits of cure. That obstruction in some 
part of the respiratory canal, which varies in al- 
most every horse, and produces the peculiar 
sound termed roarixg, is also rarely removed. 

Glanders, the most destructive of all diseases 
to which the horse is exposed, is the conse- 
quence of breathing the atmosphere of foul and 
vitiated stables. It is the winding up of almost 
every other diseasc, and in every stage it is 
most contagious. Its most prominent symptoms 
are a small but constant discharge of sticky 
matter from the nose; an enlargement and in- 
duration of the glands beneath and within the 
lower jaw, on one or both sides, and, before the 
termination of the disease, chancrous inflamma- 
tion of the nostril on the same side with the en- 
larged gland. Its contagiousness should never 
be forgotten, for if a glandered horse is once in- 
troduced into a stable, # most every inhabitant 
of that stable will, sooner or later, become in- 
fected and die. 

The urinary and genital organs are also lined 
by mucous membranes. The horse is subject to 
inflammation of the kidneys from eating ape | 
oats or mowburnt hay, or from exposure to col 
and injuries of the loins. Bleeding, physic, and 
counter irritants over the region of the loins 
should be had recourse to. Diabetes, or profuse 
staling, is difficult to treat. The inflammation 
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that may exist should first be subdued; and 
then opium, catechu, and the uva ursi adminis- 
tered. Inflammation of the bladder will be best 
alleviated by mucilaginous drinks of almost any 
kind. Inflammation of the neck of the bladder, 
evinced by the frequent and painful discharge of 
small quantities of urine, wil yield only to the 
abstraction of blood and the exhibition of opiam. 
A catheter may be easily passed into the blad- 
der of the mare, and the urine evacuated, but it 
will require a skillful veterinary surgeon to ef- 
fect this in the horse. A stone in the bladder is 
readily detected by the practitioner, and may be 
extracted with comparative ease. The sheath 
of the penis is often diseased from the presence 
of corrosive mucous matter. This may easily 
be removed with warm soap and water. 

To the mucous membranes belong the con- 
junctival tunic of the eye, and the diseases of the 


| eye generally may be here considered. A 


scabby itchiness on the edge of the eyelid may 
be cured by a diluted nitrated ointment of mer- 
cury. Warts should be cut off with the scissors, 
and the roots touched with lunar caustic. IJn- 
flammation of the haw should be abated by the 
employment of cooling lotions, but that useful 
defence of the eye should never, if possible, be 
removed. Common ophthalmia will yield as 
readily to cooling applications as inflammation 
of the same organ in any other animal ; but there 
is another species of inflammation, commencing 
in the same way as the first, and for a while 
a nae 2 yielding to treatment, but which 
changes from eye to eye, and returns again and 
again, until blindness is produced in one or both 
organs of vision. The most frequent cause is 
hereditary predisposition. The reader cannot 
be too often reminded that the qualities of the 
sire, good or bad, descend, and scarcely changed, 
to his offspring. How moon-blindness was first 
produced no one knows; but its continuance in 
our stables is to be traced to this cause princi- 
pally, or almost alone, and it pursues its course 
cat cataract is produced, for which there is no 
remedy. Gutta serena (palsy of the optic 
nerve) is sometimes observed, and many have 
been deceived, for the eye retains its perfect 
transparency. Here, also, medical treatment is 
of no avail. 

The serous membranes are of great import- 
ance. The brain and spinal marrow, with the 
origins of the nerves. are surrounded by them ; 


so are the heart, the lungs, the intesti canal, 
and the organs whose office it is to prepare the 
generative fluid. 

Inflammation of the brain—Mad gers 


fall under this division. It is inflammation of 
the meninges, or envelops of the brain, pro- 
duced by over-exertion, or by any of the causes 
of ral fever, and it is characterized by the 
ildest delirium. Nothing but the most profuse 
blood letting, active purgation, and blistering the 
head, will afford the slightest hope of success. 
Tetanus or locked jaw is a constant spasm of 
all the voluntary muscles, and particularly those 
of the neck, the spine, and the head, arising 
from the injury of some nervous fibril—that in- 
j spreading to the origin of the nerve—the 
becoming affected, and universal and 


unbroken ic action being ‘the result. 
Bleeding, physicing, blistering the course of the 
spine, and the administration of opium in enor- 


mous doses, will alone give any chance of cure. 
Epilepsy is not a frequent disease in the Horse, 
but it seldom admits of cure. It is also very 
apt to return at the most distant and uncertain 





intervals. Palsy is the suspension of nervous 
ower. It is usually confined to the hinder 
imbs, and sometimes to one limb only. Bleed- 
ing, physicing, antimonial medicines, and blis- 
tering of the spine, are most likely to produce 
a cure, but they too often utterly fail of suc- 
cess. Rabies, or madness, is evidently a dis- 
ease of the nervous system, and, once being 
developed, is altogether without remedy. The 
utter destruction of the bitten part with the lu- 
nar caustic, soon after the infliction of the 
wound, will, however, in a great majority of 
cases, prevent that development. 

Pleurisy, or inflammation of the serous cov- 
ering of the lungs and the lining of the cavity 
of the chest, is generally connected with in- 
flammation of the substance of the lungs; but 
it occasionally exists independent of any state 
of those organs. The pulse is in this case 
hard and fall, instead of being oP ressed ; the 
extremities are not so intensely cold as in pneu- 
monia; the membrane of the nose is little red- 
dened, and the sides are tender. It is of im- 
portance to distinguish accurately between the 
two, because in pleurisy more active purga- 
tion may be aapocen. and the effect of counter 
irritants will be greater from their proximity to 
the seat of disease. Copious bleedings and 
sedatives here also should be had recourse to. 
It is in connection with pleurisy that a serous 
fluid is effused in the chest, the existence and 
extent of which may be ascertained by the prac- 
ticed ear, and which in many cases may be safe- 
ly evacuated. 

The heart is surrounded by a serous mem- 
brane, the pericardium, that secretes a fluid, the 
interposition of which prevents any injurious 
friction or concussion in the constant action of 
this organ. If this fluid increases to a great de- 

ee, it constitutes dropsy of the heart, and 

e action of the heart may be impeded or de- 
stroyed. In an early it is difficult to de- 
tect, and in every stage difficult to cure. 

The heart itself is often diseased ; it sympa- 
thizes with the inflammatory affection of every 
organ, and, therefore, is itself occasionally in- 
flamed. Carditis, or inflammation of the heart, 
is characterized by the stren of its pulsa- 
tions, the tremor of which can be seen, and the 
sound can be heard at a distance of several 
yards. Speedy and copious blood letting will 
afford the only hope of cure in such a case. 

The outer coat of the stomach and intestines 
is composed of a serous membrane, the perito- 
neum, which adds strength and firmness to their 
textures, attaches and supports and confines 
them in their respective places, and secretes a 
fluid that ogg all injurious friction between 
them. This coat is exceedingly subject to in- 
flammation, which is somewhat ual in its 
approach. The pulse is quickened, but small ; 
the legs cold; the belly tender; there is con- 
stant pain, and every motion increases it ; there 
is also rapid and great prostration of strength. 
These symptoms will sufficiently characterize 

r.évreal inflammation. Bleeding, aperient 

tions, and extensive counter irritation will 
the only hope of cure. 

The time for castration varies according to 
the breed and destiny of the Horse. On the 
farmer’s colt it may be effected when the ani- 
mal is not more than four or five months old, and 
it is comparatively seldom that a fatal case then 
occurs. For other horses, much depends on 
their growth, and particularly on the develop- 
ment of their fore quarters. Little improvement 
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has been effected in the old mode of castrating, | deeply seated and the subcutaneous vein of the 
except the opening of the scrotum and the di-| hock passing over it. The course of the blood 
vision of the cord by the knife, instead of the | throu h the vein is thus in some measure ar- 
heated iron. rested, and a portion of the vessel becomes dis- 
Synovial or joint membranes are interposed tended. This is a serious evil, since, from 
between the divisions of the bones, and ire- deep-seatedness of the mucous bag, it is almost 
quently between the tendons, in order to secrete | impossible to act effectually upon it. It is 
a certain fluid that shall facilitate motion and termed bog or blood spavin. 
obviate friction. Occasionally the membrane is| The cellular tissue which fills the interstices 
lacerated, and the synovia escapes. This is | of the various organs, Or enters into their texture, 
termed opened joint, and violent inflammation is the seat of many diseases. From the badness 
rapidly ensues. The duty of the practitioner is of the harness, or the brutality of the attendant, 
to close this opening = quickly as possible. No- the poll of the horse becomes contused. Inflam- 
thing isso effectual here as the application of the mation is set up, considerable swelling ensues. 
cautery. A great deal of inflammation and en- ‘An ulcerative process soon commences, an 
gorgement are produced around the opening, chasms and sinuses of the most frightful extent 
jally, if not altogether, closing it; or at least begin to be formed. The withers also are occa- 
enabling the coagulated synovia to occupy and | sionally bruised, and the same process takes place 
obliterate it. Perhaps, in order to secure the there, and sinuses penetrate deep worm 4 
desired result, the whole of the joint should be | shoulder, and the bones of the withers are 
blistered. After this a bandage should be firmly | quently “a. These abscesses are termed 
applied, and kept on as long as it is wanted. | poll evil an fistulous withers, and in the treat- 
If there is any secondary eruption of the syno- ‘ment of them the Horse is often tortured to a 
via, the cautery must again be had recourse to. dreadful extent. A better mode of management 
The Navicular Disease is a bruise, or inflam- has, however, been introduced ; setons are 
mation, or perhaps dostruction, of the cartilage through the most dependent parts ; no collection 
of the navicular bone, where the flexor tendon of sanious fluid is permitted to exist, and milder 
of the foot passes over it in order to reach the stimulants are applied to the surface of the ulcer. 
coffin-bone. The veterinary surgeon can alone| An abscess of a peculiar character is found 
ascertain the existence and proper treatment of | between the branches of the lower jaw in young 
this disease. Spavin is an enlargement of the | horses. It is preceded by some degree of 
inner side of the hock. The splint-bones sup- It is usually slow in its progress, but at length 
the inferior layer of those of the hock, and it attains a considerable size, including the whole 
as they sustain a very unequal degree of concus- of the cellular tissue in that neighborhood. 
sion and weight, the © ‘acinous substance | There is one uniform mass of tumefaction. This 
which unites them to the shank-bone takes on is stranglcs. It seems to be an effort of Nature 
inflammation. It becomes bony insteatl of car- | t0 get rid of something that oppresses the con- 
tilaginous, and the disposition to this change be- | stitution, and the treatment of it is now simple 
ing set up in the part, bony matter continues to be | and effectual. Itis encouraged by fomentations 
ited, until oer considerable enlargement and blisters. It 1s punctured as soon as 
y the name of spavin, and fluctuation of a fluid within it can be fairly de- 
‘ameness in the hock-joint. tected—the pus speedily escapes, and there is 
The bony tumor is blistered, and —— fired, | an end of the matter. : 
but there is no diminution of the lameness until Farcy—While the arterial capillaries are en- 
the parts have adapted themselves, after a con- gaged in building up the frame, the absorbents 
siderable process of time, to the altered duty re- are employed in removing that which is not 
aired of them, and then the lameness materi- only useless, but would be poisonous and de- 
ally diminishes, and the horse becomes, to a| structive. They take up the matter of — 
very considerable extent. useful. Curb is an and of every ulcerating surface, and they are 
enlargement of the back of the hock, three or occasionally irritated, inflamed and ulcerated 
feur inches below its point. Itisa strain of the | from the acrimonious nature of the poison which 
ligament which there binds the tendons down they carry. The absorbents are furnished with 
in their place. The patient should be subjected | numerous valves. The fluid is for a while ar- 
to almost absolute rest; @ blister should be ap- rested by them, and there the inflammation is 
piled over the back of the tumor, and, occasion- | greatest, and ulceration takes lace. Thisis the 
ally, firing will be requisite to complete the history of the farcy cords and buds. Farcy isa 
cure. Near the fetlock, and where the tendons highly contagious disease, whether or not it be 
are exposed to injury from pressure or friction, | connected with glanders. It, however, occa- 
little bags or sacks are placed, from which a in. | sionally admits of cure from the application of 
bricating mucous fluid constantly escapes. In the cautery to the buds, and the administration 
the violent tasks which the Horse occasionally | the corrosive sublimate or the sulphate of iron 
has to perform, these become bruised and in- internally. ‘ } P 
flamed, and enlarged and hardened, and are The skin of the Horse 18 subject to various dis- 
termed windgalls. They blemish the horse, but | eases. Large pimples or lamps suddenly ap- 
are no cause of lameness after the inflammation | pear on it, and, after remaining @ few days, the 
has subsided, unless they become very much | cuticle peels off, and a circular scaly spot is left. 
enlarged. The caute will then be the best This is called surfeit. The cause 16 obscure, 
cure. Immediately above the hock enlarge- | but principally referable to indigestion. A 
ments of a similar nature are sometimes found, | slight bleeding will always be serviceable. 
and, as they project both inwardly and out- Physic rarely does good, but alteratives com- 
wardly, they are termed thorough-pins. They = of nitre, black antimony, and sulphur, will 
are seldom ‘a cause of lameness, but they indi- | be very beneficial. Mange 18 2 disease of @ 
eate great and perhaps injarious exertion of the 

















different character. It is the curse of the stable 


int. On the inside of the hock a tumor of this | into which it enters, for it will almost certain! 
ind, but of a more serious nature, is found. It affect every Horse Thorough dressings W! 


is one of these e mucous bags, but very Barbadoes tar and linseed oil, in the proportion 
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of one of the former to three of the latter, will 
be the most effectual external application, while 
alteratives and physic should be given inter- 
nally. Hide-bound is a very appropriate term 
for the peculiar sticking of the hide to the ribs 
when a horse is out of condition. The subcu- 


taneous adi matter is all absorbed. The 
alterative above recommended will be very 
useful here. 


The legs, and the hind ones more than the 
fore ones, are subject to frequent and great and 
obstinate swellings, attended by great pain and 
considerable fever. It is acute inflammation of 
the cellular substance of the legs. Physic and 


diuretics, and tonics if there is the slightest ap- | 


pearance of debility, are the — means of 
cure. Friction — bandages will also be use- 
ful occasionally. There is no disease in which 
the farrier and the groom do greater mischief 
than in this. 

Grease is an undue secretion of the fluid 
which was designed to lubricate the skin of the 
heels, and that secretion is also altered in quality. 
The hind legs begin to swell—a fluid exudes 
from the heels—the hairs of the heels become 
erect like so many bristles, and the skin of the 
heel is hot and greasy. Soon afterward cracks 
appear across the heel ; they discharge a thick 
ans offensive matter, and then deepen. They 
spread up the leg, and so does the tumefaction 
or the part. In process of time the skin, in- 
flamed and ulcerated, undergoes an alteration 
of structure; prominences or granulations ap- 
pear on it, assuming the appearance of a collec- 
tion of grapes, or the skin of a pine-apple. They 
increase, and a fetid discharge appears from 
the crevices between them. 

The cause is generally neglect of the Horse. 
He is suffered to stand in the stable with his 
heels cold and wet, which necessarily disposes 
them to inflammation and disease. 

In the first stage of grease, bran or turnip or 
carrot poultices will be serviceable, with moder- 
ate physic. Then astringents must be em- 
ployed, and the best aré alum or sulphate of 
copper in powder, mixed with several times the 
quantity of Bole Armenian, and sprinkled on the 
sores. These should be alternated every three 
or four days. The grapy heels are a disgrace 
to the table in which they are found, and admit 
not of radical cure. 

Splints are bony enlargements, gouty on 
the inside of the leg, arising from undue pressure 
on the inner splint-bone, and this either caused 
by the natural conformation of the leg, or violent 
chive on it. These a will — 

ually disa r, or will yield to a simple 
S calle or ‘a the application of the hydriodate 
tash or blister ointments. Sprains, if 
ne ected, occasionally become very serious 
ov. Rest, warm fomentations, poultices, or, 
in bad cases, blistering are the usual remedies. 
Windgalls, if they are of considerable size, or 
accompanied by much inflammation or lame- 
ness, will find in a blister the most effectual 
remedy. Sprains of = demand i 
and severe blistering. Nothing short of this will 
produce a permanent cure. Sprains of the 
tern and coffinjoints demand still more 
prompt and decisive treatment. If neglected 
or inefficiently managed, the neighboring liga- 
ments will be involved, more extensive inflam- 
mation will be set up, and bony matter, under 
the name of ring-bone, will — over the Pn 
terns and cartilages of the foot. Firing alone 
will, in the majority of cases, be efficient bere. 





Inflammation of the foot, or acute founder.— 
In —— of the structure of the foot, the 
lamine, or fleshy plates on the front and sides 
of the coffin-bone, were described. From over- 
exertion, or undue exposure to cold or wet, or 
sudden change from cold to heat, inflammation 
of these lamin is apt to occur, and a dreadfully 
painful disease it is. It is easily detected by 
the heat of the feet, and the tortare which is 
produced by the slightest touch of the hammer. 
The shoe must be removed, the sole well pared 
out, plentiful bleeding from the toe had recourse 
to, the foot well poulticed, and cooling medi- 
cines resorted to. The bleeding should be re- 
peated if manifest benefit is not procured, and 
cloths dipped in dissolved nitre, which are cold- 
er than the common poultice, should be substi- 
tuted. After thisa poultice around the foot and 
pastern should succeed. Little food should be 
given, and that must consist of green meai or 
mashes. 

Pumiced Feet.—This is one of the conse- 
quences of inflamed feet. The sole of the foot 
becomes flattened, or even convex, by the press- 
ure of the weight above. There is no cure 
here, and the only palliation of the evil is ob- 
tained from the o_o of a shoe so beveled 
off from the crust that it shall not press upon or 
touch the sole. This, however, is only a tem- 
porary palliation, for the sole will continue to 
project, and the horse will be useless. 

Contracted Feet.—By this is meant an in- 
crease in the length of the foot, and a ual 
narrowing as the heels are approac ; and 
as the necessary consequence of this, a diminu- 
tion of the width of the foot and a concavity of 
the sole. In point of fact, the whale of the 
including the coffin-bone, becomes narrowed, 
and consequently elongated. This change of 
form is accompanied by considerable pain ; the 
action of the Horse is altered; there is a short- 
ened tread, and a hesitating way of putting the 
foot to the ground. 

The frog and heel would expand when the 
weight of the Horse descends and is thrown 
upon them, but the nailing of the shoe at the 
heels prevents it. Thence the pain and lame- 
ness. Mr. Turner of Regent-street obviates this 
by a very simple method. He puts four or five 
nails in the shoe on the outside, and only two 
on the inside. There is then sufficient room 
for the natural expansion to take place, and 
the foot and action of the Horse are little or not 
at all changed. This is an admirable contri- 
vance, and recourse should always be had to it. 

The Navicular Joint Disease—There are 
many Horses with open and well-formed feet 
that are lame. In every motion of the foot there 
is a great deal of action between the navicular 
bone and the flexor tendon which passes over 
it in order to be inserted into the navicular bone. 
From concussion or violent motion, the mem- 
brane or the cartilage which covers the navica- 
lar bone is bruised or abraded, the horse be- 
comes lame, and often continues so for life. This 
disease 1dmits of remedy to a very considera- 
bie extent; no one, however, but a skillful vete- 
rinary surgeon is capable of successfully under- 
taking it. 

Sand-crack ia a division of the crust of the 
hoof from the upper part of it downward. It 
bespeaks brittleness of the foot, and often arises 
from a single false step. If the crack has not 

netrate —— the horn, it must neverthe- 
ess be pared fairly out, and generally a coating 
of pitch should be bound round the If the 
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crack has reached the quick, that must be done | 


which ought to be done in every case—a skill- 
fal surgeon should be consulted, otherwise false 
quarter may ensue. 

False Quarter isa division of the ligament 
by which the crust is secreted. It is one of the 
varieties of sand-crack, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to cure. 

Tread or Overreach is a clumsy habit of set- 
ting one foot upon or bruising the other. It 
should immediately and carefully be attended 
to, or a bad case of guittor may ensue. 

Quittor is the formation of little pipes be- 
tween the crust and the hoof, by means of which 
the purulent matter secreted from some wound 
beneath the crust makes its escape. The heal- 
ing of this, and of every species of prick or 
wound in the sole or crust, is often exceedingly 
difficult. 

Corns are said to exist when the posterior 
part of the foot between the external crust and 
the bars is unnaturally contracted and becomes 
inflamed. Corns are the consequence of con- 
tinned and unnatural pressure. The thorough 
cure of corns will put the ingenuity of the op- 
erator to the trial. 

Thrush is the consequence of unnatural 
pressure on the frog. It is the cause and the 
effect of contraction, whether it is found in the 
heels of the fore feet or the hinder ones. It 
is not difficult to cure when taken in time, but 
when neglected it often becomes a very seri- 
ous matter. 

Canker is the consequence of thrush, or, in- 
deed, of almost every disease of the foot. It is 
attended by a greater or less separation of horn, 
which sometimes leaves the whole of the sole 
bare. This, also, like the diseases of the foot 
generally, is difficult of cure. 

Few things are more neglected, and yet of 

ater importance to the comfort and dura- 

ility of the Horse, than a proper system of 
shoeing. It is necessary that the foot should be 
defended from the wear and tear of the roads, 
but that very defence too often entails on the 
animal a degree of my 7 herp suffering scarcel 
credible. The shoe is fixed to the foot, and ob 
ten interferes with and limits the beautiful ex- 
pansibility of that organ, and thus causes much 
unnecessary concussion and mischief. 

The shoe of a healthy foot should offer a per- 
fectly flat surface to the ground. The bearing 
or weight of the Horse will then be diffused 
over the surface of the shoe, and there will be 
no injurious accumulation of it on different 
points. Too often, however, there is a convexi- 
ty toward the inner edge, which causes an ine- 
quality of bearing, and breaks and destroys the 
crust. Round the outer edge of the shoe, and 
extended over two-thirds of it on the lower sur- 
face, a groove is sunk, through which pass the 
nails for the fastening of the shoe. At first they 
somewhat project but they are soon worn down 
to the level of the shoe, which in the healthy 
foot should not vary from the heel to the toe. 

The width of the shoe will depend on that of 
the foot. The general rule is that it should pro- 
tect the sole from injary, and be as wide at the 
heel as the frog will permit. 

The upper surface of the shoe should be dif- 
ferently formed. It should be flat along the up- 
per end, outer supporting the crust, or, in other 
words, the weight of the horse, and widest at 
the heel, so as to meet and withstand the shock 
of the bars and the crust. The inner portion of 
the shoe should be beveled off, in order that, in 





the descent of the sole, that part of the foot may 
not be bruised. The owner of the Horse should 
occasionally be present when the shoes are re- 
moved, and he will be too often surprised to see 
how far the smith, almost wilfully, deviates from 
the right construction of this apparently simple 
apparatus. The beveled shoe is a little more 
troublesome to make and to apply than that 
which is often used by the village smith, but it 
will be the owner’s fault if his directions are not 
implicitly obeyed. 

Even at the commencement of the operation 
of shoeing, the eye of the master or the trust- 
worthy groom will be requisite. The shoe is 
often torn from the foot in a most violent and 
cruel way. Scarcely half the clenches are 
raised when the smith seizes the shoe with his 
pincers and forcibly wrenches it off. The 
shrinking of the Horse will tell how much he 
suffers, and the fragments of the crust will also 
afford sufficient proofs of the mischief that has 
been done, especially when it is recollected that 
every nail-hole is enlarged by this brutal force, 
and the future satety of the shoe to a greater or 
less degree weakened, and pieces of the nail 
are sometimes left in the substance of the crust, 
which become the cause of future disease. 

In the paring out of the foot, also, there is fre- 
quently great mischief done. The formidable 
buttercs is still often found in the smithy of the 
coantry farrier, although it is banished from the 
practice of every;respectable operator. A worse 
evil, however, remains. By the butteris much 
of the sole was injuriously removed, and the 
foot was occasionally weakened, but the draw- 
ing-knife frequently left a portion of sole suffi- 
cient to destroy the elasticity of the foot, and to 
lay the foundation for contraction, corns and per- 
manent lameness. One object, then, of the 
looker-on is to ascertain the actual state of the 
foot. On the descent of the crust, when the 
foot is placed on the ground, depends the elas- 
ticity and healthy state of the foot, and that may 


be satisfactorily determined by the yielding of: 


the sole, although to a very slight degree, when 
it is strongly pressed upon with the thumb. The 
sole being pared out, the crust on each side ma 
be lowered, but never reduced to a level wi 
the sole, otherwise this portion will be exposed 
to continual injury. 

The heels often suffer considerably from the 
carelessness or ignorance of the smith. The 
weight of the Horse is not thrown equably on 
them, but considerably more on the inner than 
the outer quarter. The consequence of this is 
that the inner heel is worn down more than the 
outer, and the foundation is laid for tenderness 
and ulceration. The smith is too often inatten- 
tive to this, and pares away an equal quantity 
of horn from the inner and outer heel, leaving 
the former weaker and lower, and less able to 
support the weight thrown upon it. 

Mention has already been made of the use of 
the bars in admitting and yet limiting to its prop- 
er extent the expansion of the foot. The smith 
in the majority of country forges, and in too 
many of those that disgrace the metropolis, seems 
to have waged interminable war with these por- 
tions of the foot, and avails himself of every op- 
portunity to pare them down, or perfectly de- 
stroy them, forgetting, or never having learned, 
that the destruction of the bars necessarily leads 
to contraction by removing the chief impedi- 
ment to it. 

The horn between the crust and the bar should 
be well pared out. Every one accustomed to 
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Horses must have observed the great relief that 
is given to the Horse with corns when this an- 
gle is pared out, and yet from some fatality, the 
smith rarely leaves it where Nature placed it, 
but cuts away every portion of it. 
The true function of the frog is easily under 
It gives security to the tread, and con- 
tributes expansion to the heels; but the smith, 
although these cases come before him every day, 
seems to be quite unaware of the course which he 
should pursue. and either leaves the frog almost 
untouched, and then it becomes bruised and in- 
jured, or he pares it away so that it cannot come 
into contact with the ground, and consequently 
is not enabled to do its duty. 
The owner of the Horse will therefore find it 
his interest occasionally to visit the forge, and 
guided by the simple principles which have 





been stated, he will seldom err in his opinion of 
what is going forward there. He should im- 
press two principles deeply on his mind, that a 
great deal more depends on the paring out of 
the foot than in the construction of the shoe: 
that few shoes, ee they press upon the sole, 
or are made shamefully bad, will lame the Horse, 
but that he may be very easily lamed by an ig- 
norant or improper paring out of the foot. 

W here the owner of the Horse has sufficient 
influence with the smith, he will find it advisa- 
ble ‘always to have a few sets of shoes ready 
made. Much time will be saved, in case of ac- 
cident, and there will not be, as is too often the 
case, the cutting and paring and injuring of the 
foot, in order to make it fit the shoe. More in- 
jury than would be readily believed is done to 
the foot by contriving to get on it too small a shoe. 





INSECTS MOST INJURIOUS TO VEGETABLES AND ANIMALS, 
AND THE MEANS BEST CALCULATED TO COUNTERACT THEIR RAVAGES 
BY REV. JAMES DUNCAN, M. W. 8. 

(From the Journal of the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland.) 


Lice.—Almost ali our domestic animals are 
well known to be more or less intested with 
minute parasites, which have been long refer- 
red by naturalists to the genus Pediculus. The 
great majority of our native animals, whether 
wild or in a domestic state, have their peculiar 
kinds appropriated to them. Indeed, it was 
long imagined .hat each and every anima! had 
its own pecu.iar parasite, but this is not alto- 
gether borne out by facts; for, 

“ Although, in the majority of cases, a distinct spe- 
cies of insect is found upon each particular animal, 
i. e. quadruped or bird, yet there are several instances 
where the same kind infests three or four different 
species of birds, but, in such exceptions. they are al- 
most always confined to individuals of the same gen- 
era or family, or at least to species of similar habits. 
This is more strictly the case with birds than quad- 
rupeds. For instance, Ducophorus icteroides | have 
found on nearly every species of duck which has 
come under my notice. I have received it from 
other birdo alsa; but they were of aquatic habits, 
and belonging to the order Natatores. The Vir- 
mus obscurus infests several specics of sandpipers, 

wits, &c., the Nirmus rufus upon several of the 
wks and falcons ; and Docophorus lari upon nearly 
all the gulls. In the instances among quadrupeds it 
is rather doubtful whether the species is common to 
two different animals or not, or whether they may 
not have been merely transferred by associating or 
frequenting the same place of abode ; as—for exam- 
ple, the Trichodectes scalaris found both upon the 
ox and ass--where the animals are feeding in the 
same stall, or sleep together, a transfer of property 
might easily be made. The Hamatopinus piliferus 
infests dogs, and | have received specimens from the 
ferret, which last animal was said to swarm with 
them. Hore it is rather difficult to account for the 
occurrence, as | am not aware that the two animals 
ever live on friendly terms with each other; and, 
moreover, the person from whom | received them 
informed me that he had not a dog. When we ex- 
tend our observations to genera, we find they take a 
much wider range, and it is in only two or three 
cases that we could with any contidence assert that 
they were diagnostic of certain families of Vertebra- 
ta. It is easy to say whether they are belonging to 
uadruped or bird, but more difficult to pronounce 

e peculiar family of either, as eeme genera of each 
division appear perfect cosmopolites , as, for instance, 
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the genus Pediculus of Linn., (since divided into Pe- 
diculus and Hematopinus,) besides infesting man, 
is also found in the orders Quadrumana, on monkeys; 
Rodentia, on the squirrel, hare, rabbit, water-rat ; 
Carnivora, on the dog and ‘seal; Pachydermata, on 
the swine, ass and camel ; Ruminantia, on the deer, 
ox, and butfalo. The genus Nirmus, again, is very 
extensively spread, infesting every order of birds 
but the Gallinacee. Docophorus, all but Gallina 
cea and Columbida; Lipeurus infeeting the orders 
Gallinacea, Gralla, Palmipedes. and Accipitres ; while, 
on the other hand, a few, as I have stated, are neariy 


certain indexes to the families. Eureum only on» 


Chelidones ; Trinoton only on Palmipedes ; Gonioco- 
tes and Goniodes only on Gallinacea and Columbide ; 


Gyropus only on the Guinea-pig in this am Dr. 
Burmeister enumerates a species also from the Ai, 
(Bradypus tridactylus,) and, lastly, the genus Phthi- 
rius on man.”* 

Not only are there numerous instances of one 
kind of pedicular parasite being confined to one 
kind of animal, but in not a few cases there is a 
particular species assigned to different parts of 
the same animal, and these are seldom found to 
encroach on their respective provinces. This 
fact, in a physiological point of view, is exceed- 
ingly curious, and difficult to be accounted for. 
In Mr. Denny's beautiful work, a quotation from 
which has just been given, all the species hith- 
erto found in this country are described and 
figured in a style of art which has been seldom 
surpassed as applied to entomological subjects. 
He enumerates nearly 250 different species as 
occurring on British animals. The great ma- 
jority of these are found in too small numbers to 
produce any injury of importance; but others, 
agen, a is well known to every one that rears 
and fatiens cattle, multiply excessively at times, 
and are productive of great uneasiness and an- 
noyance to the animals, while they greatly im- 
pair their look by denuding the skin of the hair, 
and giving it a very unsightly appearance. 

Naturalists differ in opinion as to whether 
these insects undergo a true metamorphosis, like 
others of their class. The truth appears to be, 


* “Denny's Monographia Anoplurorum Britan- 
nie,” p. ix. 
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that the metamorphosis is very imperfect, and 
seems to consist in a series of consecutive 
changes of skin, and gradual increase in size, 
such as might be expected in an animal in its 
progress to maturity, rather than to form a meta- 
morphosis, properly so called. In ail stages 
ron | are active, and possess the power of taking 


It is of importance, in a practical point of view, 
to be acquainted with the marks by which these 
troublesome and disagreeable parasites are dis- 
tinguished, because different methods of des- 
troying them require to be adopted according to 
their different habits and places of residence. 
The whole tribe is divided into two sections ; the 
one containing such species as are provided with. 
a tubular sucker, the other, the kinds having the 
mouth provided with two horny mandibles or 
jaws. These differences in the structure of the 
mouth must obviously exercise a great influence 
on their habits and general modes of procedure. 

The first we shall’ notice, which is one of the 
most common and troublesome, belongs to the 
last-mentioned division; it is the T'richodectes 
scalaris. The genus Trichodectes is known b 
having the antenne three-jointed ; the tarsi wi 
one claw; the head horizontal and scale-like, 
with the mouth beneath; mandibles strong, tri- 
dentate atthe apex ; the eyes very inconspicuous, 
and at all times invisible. All the species live 
upon quadrupeds, their food consisting of hair, 
wool, and exfoliated particles of the epidermis. 
Their jaws act horizontally, and cut off the hair 
close by the roots, exactly as if it had been done 
with a pair of scissors. 

T’. scalaris, Pediculus, 
bovis, Linn. Louse oF 
THE Ox, is about half a line 
in length, the head and tho- 
rax of a bright rust-yellow, 
the former with two dusky ‘ 

ts in front, and of an ab- 
cordate shape ; eyes prom- 
inent; antenne pale yel- 
low, the third joint longest 
and spindle-shaped ; abdo- 
men oblong, pale, tawny, 
finely pubescent, the first 
six segments with a trans- 
verse rust-red or dusky 
band on the upper half, and 
a large longitudinal spot of 
the same color on each side ; aa 
the hinder extremity with a large similarly col- 
ored spot; legs pale; the claws nearly straight. 
(Fig. 1.) 

This species is very common on cattle, and 
for the most part is found about the roots of the 
hair on the mane. 

T. equi, Pediculus equi, 
Linn. Louse oF THE 
Horse.—Nearly one-half 
larger than the preceding, 
but in other respects bear- - 
ing a close resemblance to 
it. The head and thorax Z 
are of a bright chestnut # 
color; the head somewhat 
square, with the angles 
rounded, and much wider 


Fig. 1. 





angular dusky line on each 
side posteriorly; antenne 
ale, thick, the last joint 
ngest, and somewhat club 
shaped; abdomen obcon- 
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ical, colored nearly as in 7'. scalaris ; legs pale, 
thick and strong, the tibie abruptly clavate ; the 
tarsi short. (Fig. 2.) 

Common on the horse and ass, multiplying to 
a greatextent when these animals are afflicted 
with certain kinds of diseases. It is said to be 
most plentiful when the animals are fresh from 
pasture. Several other species belonging to this 
genus are found on different animals. One oc- 
curs on the sheep, (7'. spherocephalus,) another 
( 7’. longicornis) on the fallow-deer, and a third 
( 7’. similis) on the red-deer ; but they never ap- 
pear to increase on these animals to an injurious 
extent. 

Hematopinus eu- 
rysternus. LOUSE OF 
THE Ox.—In this gen- 
us the mouth is formed ‘ 
for sucking, there be- 
ing a short tube pro- 
jecting from the mouth; < 
the antenne are five- 
jointed ; the thorax dis- 
tinctly separated from 
the abdomen, and much 
narrower, shorter and 
broader than the head ; 
abdomen large, de- 
pressed, commonly 
oval, consisting of eight or nine segments; legs 
formed for climbing, very thick and strong; 
claws single and incurved. Perhaps the most 
plentiful of all the species which infest cattle is 
that named above. The head, which is of a 
chestnut color, is somewhat triangular, rounded 
behind ; the thorax dull chestnut, nearly square, 
with a spiracle and an impressed line on each 
side ; abdomen greyish-white, or ochrey, smooth 
and shining, with four longitudinal rows of 
dusky, horny excrescences, the last segment 
with two black, curved marks; legs chestnut, 
the extremity of the claws black. Length from 
1 to 1} lines. (Fig. 3.) 

It is this species, for the most part, that proves 
so troublesome to stalled oxen. It frequents 
chiefly the mane and shoulders. Being a suc- 
torial insect, it cannot directly strip off the hair, 
but, by abstracting the juices by which the bulb 
or root of the hair is nourished, it makes it more 
liable to fall off, and the irritation its punctures 
occasion causes the animals to rub themselves 
till the skin is quite bare. Mr. Denny remarks 
that the young are much more agile than the 
mature insect, and differ in nothing except a 
want of proportion, the limbs being much thicker 
as compared with the bulk of the body than 
when adult. Another species, somewhat similar 
in appearance, (H. vituli,) occurs in the calf, 
but it does not appear to be common. 

Hematopinus suis. Fig. 4. 
Pediculus suis, Linn. 
Lovss oF Swine.—Head 
and thorax dusky rust- 
color, the former some- 
what pear-shaped, with 
an angular black line at 
the apex, and one on each 
side before the eyes; . 
hinder angles of the tho- / a 
rax acute, each side with 'Y 
a distinct spiracle ; abdo- 
men large, flat and oval ; 
of a membranaceous con- 


Fig. 3. 
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sistency, bluish or yel- , 
lowish ash color, sometimes nearly white; the 
second and five following segments with a black, 
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horny excrescence on each side surrounding the 
spiracles; the hinder segment with a black 

atch on each side; legs pale, long and thick. 
Fength 1} to 1} lines. (Fig. 4.) 

This species is found, for the most part, in 
great plenty on all kinds of swine, although cer- 
tain breeds appear to be infested with more 
than others. Mr. Denny states that it does not 
appear to be so generally spread as might be 
expected from the dirty habits of the animals. 


“Tt most frequently occurs (he says) on those fresh 
imported from the Sister Isle. It was many months 
before | could obtain a single example. I had ap- 
plied to both farmers and pig butchers, neither of 
whom seemed to approve of the idea which I had 
conceived of their pigs being lousy, but referred me 
to those of the Emerald Isle as being sure to gratify 
my wishes—(forgetting, I suspect, that the Irish pigs 
come to this seenieat to meet English buyers.) | ac- 
cordingly visited a colony just arrived, when I cer- 
tainly met with a ready supply; but here they were 
confined almost entirely to lean animals, and wherev- 
er I found a pig fat or healthy, no game were to be 
seen. In walkin’, this species uses the claw and tib- 
tal tooth with great facility (which act as finger and 
thumb) in taking hold of a single hair. The male is 
much smaller, with the abdomen shorter, suborbicu- 
lar, and the segments lobate ; the egg or nit is } of a 
line in length, of a cream-color, and elegantly sha- 
greened, oblong, and slightly acuminated, surround- 
ed by a lid, which, when the young insect is ready 
to emerge, splits circularly, or, as a botanist would 
say, has a circumcisile dehiscence.” 

H. asini, Pediculus asini, Linn. Louse or 
THE Ass.—About the size of the preceding spe- 
cies; color rust-yellow on the head and thorax, 
the former very long, narrow anteriorly, with 
two black patches on each side near the apex ; 
abdomen large and ovate, pale-yellowish white, 
wrinkled and hairy, with a dusky, horny ex- 
crescence surrounding each spiracle ; the last 
segment with a large angular black spot on 
each side ; legs short and thick, the color of the 
thorax. Length | to 1} lines. 

This parasite is very poe on the ass, par- 
ticularly about the head and mane, but, proba- 
bly, owing to the thick skin of the animal, it 
does not appear to occasion it much annoyance. 
The rabbit is also infested with a peculiar spe- 
cies of Hematopinus, and likewise the dog, but 
they seldom increase to any great extent. 

‘These are the principal pedicular parasites 
which are most annoying to our most use- 
fal quadrapeds. Birds of almost every kind, 
whether wild or tame, have also their peculiar 
inhabitants of this clase; not a few of them are 
infested by several different kinds. This is the 
case more especially with the common domes- 
tic fowl, which has at least five species appro- 
priated to it. Of these, one of the most com- 
mon, which may be seen running over the hands 
of those employed in plucking fowls, and which 
is difficult to brush off, owing to the flatness and 
smoothness of its body, is the ; 

Menopon pallidum, Pediculus galline, Linn. 
It is very minute, not exceeding } or 3 of a line 
in length; the color pale straw, the surface 
shining and smooth; head triangular and ob- 
tuse, with pitchy spots on each side; antenne 
with the fourth joint large and oblong, and ter- 
minating in atutt of hairs; eyes dark ; abdomen 
elongate oval, the segments equal; legs rather 
thick, the anterior thighs broad and round. The 
other species which infest poultry are the Gont- 
odes dissimilis, a genus remarkable for having, 
in the males, the third joint of the antenn@ re- 
curved toward the first, and forming @ yey Ded 
which the insect can lay hold of a hair, the b 





of a feather, or any other small object; Goni- 
coles hologaster, having the head. thorax and 
legs pale yellow, with pitchy black marginal 
bands and spots, and the abdomen with pale 
ash-colored lateral bands bordered with black. 
Neither of these two species is common. But 
the Lipeurus variabilis, which may be known by 
being of a dull white color margined with black, 
is very abundant on the domestic fowl, prefer- 
ring the primary and secondary feathers of the 
wings, among the webs of which it moves with 
great celerity. 

Two or three different species inhabit the va- 
rious kinds of pigeon. Of these the most com- 
mon is Goniocoles compar, which has a large 
ahed, with produced acute angles behind, from 
each of which two long bristles project; abdo- 
men white, broad and obovate, the margin all 
round rusty brown; length from 1 to 14 line. 
Next to this in frequency, and sometimes still 
more abundant, is Lipeurus baculus, the body 
of which is very narrow and elongated, the head 
angular and depressed; the abdomen nearly 
cylindrical, dull yellow-white, with a series of 
large trapezoidal dusky patches on each side. 
Few birds, Mr. Denny remarks, are so infested 
with parasites as the Columlide; besides four 
species of lice, he has found upon them a large 

xodes, a small Acarus, and the Pulex colum- 
be ; and Rev. 8. Jenyns detected a bug, Cimex 
columbarius, which he has described in the 
“ Annals of Natural History.”’* 

Grouse, and their near ally, the common par- 
tridge, are far from being exempted from these 
unwelcome visitors; and in unhealthy seasons, 
when the former are in a debilitated state, the 
attacks of the parasites tend greatly to retard or 

revent their recovery. Goniodes lelraonis in- 
fests both the black-cock and common grouse, 
and is, for the most part, very common. The 
form of the head resembles that of Goniocoles 
compar; color of the head and thorax pale 
chestnut yellow ; abdomen pale yellowish-white, 
obovate, lateral margin bright chestnut, each seg- 
ment, except the antepenultimate, with a pitchy 
sutural, somewhat club-shaped, abbreviated 
band. Length about a line; the female some- 
what larger. Nirmus cameratus is also com- 
mon on the red grouse. It is much smaller than 
the above, deep chesnut color and pilose ; head 
short, and somewhat heart-shaped ; central band 
and sutures of the abdomen pale yellow white. 
The species most frequently observed on the 
common partridge is Menopon perdricis, a very 
minute insect. not exceeding 3 of a line in 
me of a dull ochrey yellow, the head large 
and almost semilunar, with a dusky spoton each 
side, and a band before each eye ; the abdomen 
broad. A more remarkable looking species, al- 
so frequenting this bird, is named Goniodes dis- 
par, but it is not of frequent occurrence. One 
of the largest known parasites of this class occurs 
on the peacock. It is Goniodes falcicornis, 
Pediculus pavonis, Linn. The female is about 
2 lines in kength ; and the male has the first joint 
of the antenue with a large tooth on the internal 
edge: second cylindrical; the apex oblique ; 
third long and recurved; fourth and fifth very 
small, in the female filiform. This insect may be 
found alter the death of the bird collected in 
numbers about the base of the beak and crown 
of the head. Goniodes stylifer, which hasa 
considerable general resemblance to the above, 
is found on tbe turkey ; it is easily recognized 





* Vol. V. p. 242. 
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by having the hinder angles of the head pro- 
duced into a sharp projection like a horn. 


Many other of our domestic birds, such as 


geese, ducks, &c., have each a peculiar parasite 
of this class assigned to them, and there are scarce- 
ly any of our wild birds that are without similar 
assailants. But in such cases, the parasites ap- 
pear to do little or no injury, and it is unnecessa- 
ry, therefore, to refer to them more particularly. 

In regard to the means best adapted for coun- 
teracting the ravages of these parasites, lice on 
cattle and horses may be destroyed by a plenti- 
fal and repeated application of oil, and by 
repeated rubbing of mercurial ointment into the 

ected parts of the skin ; but, on using this lat- 
ter substance, care should be taken not to expose 
the animal to rain or cold. 





INDIAN CORN—USE OF IT IN ENGLAND. 

“ One who knows” wrote us before the open- 
ing of the British Parliament :—“ You will see 
the duty reduced or taken off grain of all kinds. 
As to Indian Corn, it will take 20 years to intro- 


duce it into England. It is within my memory 
that potatoes have been brought imto general 





ago, as have used oat-meal or drank buttermilk ; 
as they called it eating horse-corn bread and 
drinking pigs" punch.” 

Every thing must have a beginning, and, 
comparatively speaking, 20 years is as little time 
for change in the habits of a whole nation, as 
one year for an individual. 

The best way to accelerate the change would 
be to station some old colored women cooks 
from the South—-some of those who are going 
off to Liberia—in the hotels of Ireland, that land 
of green fields and rich butter, and in the kitchens 
of the opulent and fashionable, and the lower 
order would soon learn to overcome the preju- 
dice springing from the impression that Indian 
Corn meal is eaten only by “ pigs and negroes,” 
as was said when Mr. Escott moved to take off 
the duty. 

If Planters were cemented together and ha- 
bituated to act under the influence of that espri. 
du corps which influences other classes each for 
its particular benefit, they would be takin 
measures to establish some agency in Englan 
which would facilitate the introduction and use 
of corn meal. No well-provided breakfast or 
dinner table is without it, in some most palata- 
ble form, in our Southern States, where people 


use, and oat-meal within twenty years. They | know what good living is, and usually eat the 
would as soon have taken ratsbane forty years ' best and sell only what they can’t eat. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
[Corrected, March 18, for the Monthly Journal of Agriculture.] 


ASHES—Pots, Ist sort..... # 100 1b. 4 — @ 4 06} 

Pearis, lat sort, '45................ 43%40a— — 
RBEESWAX—American Yellow .... — 29s@— 30 
CANDLES—Mould, Tallow..? 1...— 9 @— 11 


Sperm, Eastern and City......... — 2 @— 38 
G ite OME. cc cccccccces ? tb.— 6;@— 10} 
COTTON BAGGING—American... — 12 @— 1 
CORDAGE—American....... ? b.— ll @— 12 
DOMESTIC GOODS-—Shirtings,# y. — 54@— 11 

SGheetings. ... 2. scccccccccccccces — 7@—15 
FEATHERS—Americen, iiautee — 6 @— 324 
FLAX—American .......-....---.- — 4@— 7% 
FLOUR & MEAL—Genesee, # bbl. 5 50 @ 5 56} 

TYP. 2c ccccceccccccccccccscccess S™ — @— — 

Michigan .......-.--.+++ee+-++- 5 50 @— — 

Ohio, flat hoop .........-........ 5 50 @— — 

Ohio, Heywood & Venice........ 6 3 @ 6 37, 

Ohio, via New-Orleans........... 5 123@ 5 37} 

Pennsylvania..........---.----.. —— @—- — 

Brandywine .........cccsccseress 5 50 @ 5 62} 

Georgetown. ........----...-+--- 5 124@ 5 25 

Baltimore City Mills..........-.... 5 — @ 5 12} 

Richmond City Mills............. 6 530 @— — 

Richmond Country.............. 5 25 @ 5 37} 

Alexandria, Petersburg, &c....... 5— @— — 

BU bp bcnssdesesserscuscace 3 874@ 4 — 

Corn Meal, Jersey and Brand..... 3 37}@ 3 50 

Corn Meal, Brandywine......hhd. 16 — @— — 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western..¢@ bush. 115 @ 1 25 

Wheat, Southern. ........... new 110 @115 

Pe IIR a oc nekcccctncecsss — 80 @— & 

Corn, Jersey and North...(meas.) — 68 @— 70 

Corn, Southern. ....... (measure) — 68 @— — 

Corn, Southern.......... (weight) — 67 @— 68 

SE nce nbecansacessks — 4 @— 45 

ne oleate _— @a— — 
HAY—North River...........- bales — 80 @— 85 
HEMP—American, dew-rotted..ton 85 —@100 — 

™ 6 water-rotted..... 125 —@175 — 
HOPS—lst sort, 1845 .............. — 20 @— W 
IRON—American Pig, No. 1........ 35 — @37 — 
Common......... 25 — @30 — 
LIME—Thomaston. ......... #? bbl. 10 @— — 
LUMBER—Boards, N.R., #M. ft. clr. 35 — @40 — 

Boards, Eastern Pine. .........-.. ll — @13 — 

Boards, Albany Pine....... Aw — 10 @a— 19 

Plank, Georgia Pine. ...... MM. ft. 32 50 @35 ~— 


(1040) 





Staves, White Oak, pire. ¥ M.... 0 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, hhd......... - 470 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, bbl........... 31 — @—- — 
Staves, Red Oak, bhd............ 27 — @30 — 
Hoops. ....--------+-++++--+++- 25 — @30 — 
Scantling, Pine, Eastern.......... — — @16 B 
i Sis cenemncnndvaccons 30 — @35 — 

imber, Oak........ # cubic foot — 25 @— 37 
Timber, White Pine.............. — 18 @— B 
Timber, Georgia Yellow Pine .... — 20 @— 25 
Shingles, 18 in.......-..- #% bunch 175 @2— 


Shingles, Cedar, 3 feet, Ist quality. — — @24 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 feet, 2d quality. 22 — @233 — 


Shingles, Cedar, 2 feet, 1st quality. 19 — @— — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 feet, 2d quality. 16 — @18 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 feet. ......... 13 — @14 — 
Shingles, Company. ..-.....-.-.-. —— @Y — 
MUSTARD—American ..........-.. — 16 @— 31 
NAILS—Wrought, 6d to 20d...% tb. — 10 @— 12} 
EO actentibess ose — 4@— 4% 
PLASTER PARIS—# ton......... 2 2402— — 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess, # bbl... 8 — @ 8 25 
ED a done on ok caeiemeda 5 25 @ 5 50 
SR EE. dono» onkeuaden 10 75 @11 2 
Pork, Prime, Obio.......c..ecece 9— @9 37 
i ft 2a ? th. — 6a— 7 
re — 6@— 6 
Shoulders, Pickled .............. — 4@— 4 
CONS =e — &a-—-— 
Beef, Smoked. ............. ? bh.— 6a— — 
Butter, Orange County .......-.. — 14 @— 18 
Butter, Western Dairy. .......... — 12 @— 14 
ENE, GU os dcces candedeces — 10 @— 12} 
Cheese, in casks and boxes... .... — 7@— 8 
SEEDS—Clover.............. # tb. — 8@— 10} 
PE cadeksanch encod # tierce 13 — @17 — 
NE Cit ete sdb opanmibae 93— @— — 
SOAP—N. York, Brown......- ? bB.— 4@— 6 
TALLOW—American, Rendered... — 7 @— T} 
TOBACCO—Virginia. ........ @tb.— 3@-- 6 
SECU GHEE, ow cach eccccesoces — 3@— 5 
Kentucky and Missouri............ — 3@— 7 
WOOL—Am. Saxony, Fleece,.? 15. — 38 @— 40 
American Full Blood Merino ..... — 36 @— 38 
American } and } Merino. ........ — 30 @— 3 
American Native and } Merino... — 26 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled..............-. — 8B @— 0 

















